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Che Outlook. 


The Supreme Court of Maine will be criticised, 
plausibly, for going to the extreme limit of judi- 
cial functions in order to answer the questions ad- 
dressed to them by the Fusionist Legislature. A 
body possessing no legislative existence, however 
estimable and influential the gentlemen may be 
who compose it, has no right to call on a court 
for its legal counsel; and it is at least questionable 
whether, as a general rule of law, the courts are 
“bound tc take judicial notice of historical facts, 
matters of public notoriety and interest.” Never 
theless the Fusion Legislature by their appeal to 
the court for an opinion recognized them as con- 
stituting a final arbiter; and the court would in- 
deed have been ‘‘ omitting an important service” 
which the people of the State expected of them if 
they had allowed technical considerations to pre- 
vent their acceptance of the office thrust upon 
them. Their opinion follows, of course, the pre- 
vious ones given to Gov. Garcelon and the Legis- 
lature; they affirm again the legality of the 
Republican and the illegality of the Fusionist 
Legislature; and they have achieved their purpose 
and given the people of the State peace. Twenty- 
nine Fusionists have taken their seats in the legal 
Legislature; and the rest have adjourned till 
August. Probably this adjournment is merely an 
easy way of backing down. The Fusionist Secre- 
tary of State has surrendered the seal of the State; 
and it is iow hardly possible that the bogus Legis- 
lature will dare to give to bogus electors a certifi- 
cate of election in order to throw out the vote 
of Maine altogether or give it to a Greenback 
candidate, in case of a closely contested Presiden- 
tial eleetion. 











The report of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs represents an American Navy substantially 
Worthless, and intimates that our commercial 
‘ities would lie at the mercy of any invading force. 
Our fortifications are represented as veing not 
much better than our ships. The New York 





‘‘Herald” thus represents the condition of New 
York Harbor: 

“Fort Schuyler is not ready to mount large guns even 
if we had them; the so-called fort at Willett’s Point, at the 
entrance to the harbor by way of the East River, is only a 
fort in name; Fort Lafayette, occupying the most com- 
manding pvusition of all our defenses, is half a century be- 
| hind the age, and Fort lfompkins is without a proper 
| armament.” 

And tt asser's that all our other important ‘ea- 
ports, from Maine to Florida. are in un « qually 
wretched condition. This is all probably true, 
but the alarmists in the public papers have mae 
| no recognition of the advance which has been 
made in the torpedo service during the last few 
years; an advance carried turther in America than 
in any other nation of the globe. With our 
present knowledge it would take but a very little 
time, counted by days if not by hours, to convert 
the tug-boats of New York harbor into a formi- 
dable terpedo fleet, which would afford a more 
effectual resistance to any invading naval force 
than could be afforded by either land fortifications 
or iron-clad vessels. It is indeed a grave and un- 
settled question whether an ironclad is better 
than‘ a wooden ship for purposes of defense, in 
the present State of naval warfare; for no iron 
armor practicable for a floating vessel is able to 
resist the projectiles of modern gunnery. We do 
need a better equipped navy, and we may need 
better equipped fortifications; but our harbors 
are not as defenseless as the newspaper writers 
would have the people believe. 





A new excise bill has been presented to the New 
York Legislature which embodies most of the 
more important features suggested in Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s recent letter in our columns. The gen- 
eral law of the State is sound in confining the sale 
of liquors to hotels; but it is not sound in apply- 
ing this principle to the great cities. There are 
over fifty thousand people in New York city who 
live at restaurants, and there is no reason why 
liquor should be permitted to hotel guests and 
prohibited these livers at restaurants. At the 
artists’ reception in this city last week the sign 
‘* Hotel” in a passage-way indicated where a glass 
of lager beer could be had; and the sign was no 
greater sarcasm on the existing law than a hun- 
dred others over bar-room entrances in the city. 
The new law proposes to limit the sale of liquor 
by limiting the number of bar-rooms to a fixed 
proportien to the population, and by prohibiting 
any new one to be licensed within five hundred 
feet of one already established. It is also pro- 
posed to grant the license to the house, not to the 
individual; this method, pursued in England, is 
said to have proved advantageous by attaching to 
the place a valuable franchise, and thus making it 
the interest of the landlord to secure and main- 
tain order and obedience to the law. The rules 
of evidence established by the police justices—we 
doubt whether they would be sanctioned by the 
higher courts—it is also proposed to change by 
legislative enactment, so that the possession of 
liquor in a store, exposed for sale, will raise a 
presumption against the unlicensed owner, and a 
sale of liquor coupled with advertisements of gin, 
rum, brandy, etc., shall constitute a sufficient 
case against him, without making it necessary for 
witnesses to have themselves tasted the article. 
At present, if a police officer enters a liquor shop 
and tastes a dram he is liable to be discharged; 
and, if he does not, his evidence that liquor is sold 
is not taken. 


Mr. Bright has given the sanction of his name 





to the doctrine that the landtiller should be the 





landowner, by a practical proposition to make 
him-so in Ireland. For this purpose he proposes 
to Parliament to appoint a comwission with 
power to purchase of the Lrish lavdlords and to 
sell to the tenants, advancing three fourths of the 
purcbase mwovey and giving tbe tenants thirty-five 
vears in which to puy. He thinks private interest 
re-euforced vy public opinion wil be sufficient to 
induce tue landiords to sell. That seems to us 
doub: ful. We bad hardly gotten over the surprise 
of this radical recommendation when it was cast 
ito the shade by tue cable ruwor of a more radi- 
cal ove from a wholly unexpec'ed quarter; vawe 
ly, the abolition of primogeniture, to be proposed 
by the Tory government at the nex! session of 
Parliament. Disraeli delights in surprises; and 
this would be so great a surprise that it is not im- 
probable; it is so incredible that it may be safely 
credited. Primogeniture—the lav that the landed 
estate shall go, unless otherwise willed, to the eld- 
est son—was introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror. It was characteristic of teudalism, 
the object being to keep about the barons, and so 
about * © king, families that could be relied upon 
for war. .re, defensive and offensive. It has never 
been known in this country; was abolished in 
France in 1789, at the time of the revolution; has 
died or is dying out everywhere except in Great 
Britain, where national habits, whether good or 
bad, die hard. The abolition of primogenituare 
would still leave to the landowner the power to 
give his estate to his oldest son if he chose, and it 
would be necessary to accompany it with other 
reforms limiting the control of owners over their 
property after death; but it would be one step 
toward breaking up the great estates whose exist- 
ence has been England’s greatest burden. Land 
changes must come; whether they shall come by 
legislative reform or, as they did in France, by 
violent revolution, depends on the British states- 
men of the present half-century. 





The bitterness of feeling in Ireland has both re- 
ceived a new illustration and a new aggravation 
in a social-political event of some importance, 
during the past week. The Duke of Marlborough, 
the Viceroy of Ireland, bas refused to be present 
ut the annual Lord Mayor’s banquet of Dublin, 
the first refusal of the kind for forty years, on the 
ground that the Lord Mayor presided at a recent 
meeting of Irish members which adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the measures which Disraeli’s 
Government had taken for the relief of Irish dis- 
tress. These resolutions, if we may judge from 
the abstract of them telegraphically reported, 
simply call for the institution of relief works, and 
the adoption of measures looking to a fixity of 
tenant tenure and the eventual peasant proprie- 
torship in the soil, and impliedly condemn the 
Government for its inertia and inaction. 





The subjection of Afghanistan has not in the 
least lessened but rather increased the difficulties 
of the British Governmert. It is estimated by 
the London ‘‘ Spectator,” which though a Liberal 
organ is cautious and well-informed, that it is in- 
tended this Spring to employ an army of 45,000 
men in maintaining the conquest which Gen. Rob- 
erts has achieved; and it is stated that heavy 
drafts of men are leaving England by every 
steamer, and that all officers on leave, serving 
with regiments beyond the Indus, have been or- 
dered to rejoin their troops. Nothing whatever 
has been done to conciliate aud much to exas- 
perate the native tribes, whose whole military 
forces are hostile to the British occupancy and 
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ready to rise against the British at the first oppor- 
tunity. The ‘‘scientific frontier” seems, in a 
word, far more difficult to defend than was the 
old unscientific frontier. The latest ramored way 
out of the difficulty is a division of Afghanistan— 
a territory nearly if not quite as large as the Ger- 
man Empire—Persia taking one slice, Beloochis- 
tan another, and England a third; the three pre- 
sumably dividing the responsibility between them 
of preserving the spoils. 


We have not thought it worth while to discuss the 
proposal to invoke the Monroe Doctrine in order to 
prevent M. De Lesseps’s canal operations at Pan- 
ama, for the two fold reason that other obstacles, 
far more serious, were in his way, aud there was no 
reasov to suppose that the French government in- 
tended to giveany guarantee of national protection 
to his plans. The obstacles still remain. The 
real wourtain to be removed is not that 6f the 
rock through which the canal is to be cut, but the 
conservatism, not to say inertia, of capital; and 
we have yet to see that M. de Lesseps bas struck a 
single pick toward the removal of this obstacle. 
And now the French government officially disa- 
vows any intention to guarantee, or protect, or in 
any way make itself responsible for his plans in 
the negotiations for or the building of the inter- 
oceanic canal. The truth is, the probability of 
French intervention of any kiud on this continent 
ended, probably forever, with the magnificent 
failure of Napoleon’s attempt to set up an im- 
perial dynasty in Mexico; and no inter-oceanic 
canal will, or can, probably, be built without the 
practical approval and coé,eration of the Ameri- 
ean people. Foreign capital will not follow unless 
American capital leads. 


Mr. Cowley has practically pleated’ guilty to the 
charges of inhumanity and cruelty brought against 
him, and seemingly well substantiated by the testi- 
mony of the children under his charge, by propos- 
ing to surrender them, aud seeking to have the 
investigation stopped: and his counsel have added 
emphasis to this plea by withdrawing from the case. 
The children have been taken from the Shepherd’s 
Fold, which was in this case a lion’s den. But 
Mr. Cowley’s attempt to relieve himself from the 
consequences of the abuse of his trust has failed, 
and there is every probability that he will pay ‘the 
just penalty of his crimes. He is now in the 
Tombs awaiting his trial under twenty-four in- 
dictments, charging bim with misdemeanor and 
assault and battery. 


The proposition for a World’s Fair in New York 
city in 1883 seems to be assuming definite propor- 
tions, and to have received such substantial advo_ 
cacy that it is no longer a mere World’s Fair in 
the air. There is no danger of German competi- 
tion, the plan of a fair at Berlin having been defi- 
nitely abandoned; the times are good and the 
promises of prosperity are even better; we have 
had two experiences by which to profit; and if 
New York can resist the small ambition to make a 
bigger fair than Philadelphia, and be content to 
organize one of a very different type, but equally 
good in its way, there is no apparent reason why 
she should not redeem her reputation from the 
almost forgotten failure of her attempt at a 
World’s Fair a quarter of a century ago. 








A ROTARY PRESIDENCY. 

OTATION in office, which largely came into 

politics with Jefferson, and still more largely 
with Andrew Jackson, is the bane of American 
politics. It gives toevery mana chance to scram- 
ble for a place in politics, and to oust some one 
else iu office unless be will resort to the same sort 
of canvass as his unscrupulous competitor. It is 
the root of the major part of our political cor- 
ruption. It fires the minds of our youth with 
an ignoble ambition. It creates an impression 
that government is a feeding trough, that every 
beast has an equal right at it, and that the 
strongest is the best fellow. It pervades the ser- 
vice all the way down, from the Presidency to the 
pages in the House of Representatives. Its ten- 
dency is to make office-holders a hurrying, shoul- 
dering crowd, each man afraid of his fellow and 
each anxious to get ahead of his fellow; and he 
must be a strong man who is able to resist the 
tendency, and preserve an unselfish calmness in 
the midst of the current. 





The evil is not confined to politics. It extends 
from the State to the church and the school. In 
no other country are there such constant changes 
in the pulpit and the desk. All our ministers are 
itinerants. Settled pastorates are the exception. 
The average church is all the time wondering if it 
cannot get a preacher who will draw better; and 
the average «minister if he cannot find a wider 
field of usefulness, or one easier to- plow. Men 
who are able to celebrate their quarter centennial 
in the pastorate are very rare. This system of ec- 
clesiastical rotation in office reaches its climax of 
badness in the case of the few churches that elect 
their pastor every year, and so keep him perpetu- 
ally before them as a candidate for their suffrages. 

This rotary system is, if possible, worse in our 
schools. Our common schools are mere stations 
at which men stop on their journey twenty min- 
utes for refreshments. The compensation is made 
so small by our false economy that men of brains 
and energy cannot afford to take up with teaching 
as a profession. Who would trust his property to 
a lawyer who had taken up with practice for a 
year or two till he had got enough money to begin 
to study for amercantile pursuit? Who would put 
himself or his family under the care of a physician 
who was practicing medicine merely to get a little 
pocket money, and who intended in a couple of 
years to go into some other calling? We would 
not put a horse into the hands of such a horse- 
doctor; but our children we put where we should 
not put a beast nor a dollar—in the hands of 
raw men that have no intention of becoming 
teachers and no enthusiasm for their profession; 
wen who are merely teaching as a makeshift, in 
order to raise a little money to get married, or to 
finish their education in the seminary or the law 
or medical school. Rotation in office is the same 
evil thing in school, church and State; in all 
three we need nothing so much as the principle 
established that if a man is doing his work faith- 
fully and well he is to remain in his post, whether 
it be political, or ecclesiastical, or educational, 
and that when he ceases to do well he is to leave. 
We want a continuo.s, but not a permanent ten- 
ure. We want to elect able men and then keep 
them at their post, from the President down tothe 
porter that waits on the door of the White House; 
and if it be necessary to supersede one because he 
does not do his work well that must be accepted 
as a misfortune. . 

Just in the measure that this has been done we 
have had efficient service. The South did not be- 
lieve in rotation in office, andit was better served in 
Cougress than the iotating north. Massachusetts 
did not believe in it; and with its Webster and 
its Sumner and its Wilson it made a record in the 
United States Senate that bas had no equal in 
that of any other State. The Western Reserve 
has had but four representatives in fifty years; 
and with its Giddings and Garfield it bas exercised 
a moral power out of all proportion to its popula- 
tion. By repudiating rotation in office it has* 
achieved a greater influence in the national his- 
tury than some entire States with its procession 
of political apprentices. There is a great outery 
against professional politicians. The non-profes- 
sional politicians are the curse of the country; the 
men who want to be politicians and do not know 
enough, and who are maneuvering, and pushing, 
and canvassing, and log-rolling, and shouldering 
their way in the ante-room of politics to get a 
chance to do what they are not competent to do. 
Who are the men who have been really efficient 
in American politics? Clay, Benton, Calhoun, 
Webster, Seward, Sumner, Wilson, Douglass, 
Giddings, Garfield—men who have given their 
lives to the study of politics and to practical ex- 
perience in its affairs. Shall a man be expected 
to master statecraft in half a session of Congress? 
Rotation in office assumes either that he can, or 
that the less the experience the better the man. 

Now, the heart of this whole system of rotation 
in office is the rotary Presidency. And there is 
where the system ought to be struck its death- 
blow. We want experience in all public stations; 
we want it most in the highest stations. We shall 
not hesitate to discuss Gen. Grant’s qualifications 
for the Presidency if there is occasion to do so. 
Now we are discussing another question alto- 
gether. Over against rotation in the Presidency 
we put a demand for a continuous Presidency. 


ce 
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The corruptions, debasements and false ambitions 
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which men want to get rid of by making a Pre,j. 
dent ineligible are enhanced and intensified by 
msking him ineligible. The very evils of which 
they want to get rid are inherent in their scheme 
and the benefits which they desire to secure oe 
to be secured only by the abolition of all rotation 
in office, and by the establishment in American 
politics of the principle, applied to every work 
and every workman, Good work will secure cop- 
tinuance in office as long as it continues to be 
good. 
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THE DISMISSAL OF INDIAN COMMIs. 
SIONER HAYT. 
HE most notable event of the week in Govern. 
ment circles has been the abrupt removal of 
Commissioner Hayt from the conduct of Indian 
Affairs by the Secretary of the Interior. Out of 
the maze of rumors, contradictions and sensa- 
tions that efivelop this Indian muddle two things 
may be clearly evolved at the present writing: 
1. Whatever may be shown as to the grave 
charges against Mr. Hayt, the period of his useful- 
ness to the public service was reached some 
time since. 2. His dismissal was the result, not 
so much of the investigation of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners, whose labors had not been 
completed, as of his own want of frankness and 
honor, Secretary Schurz becoming reluctantly 
convinced that the Commissioner had concealed 
facts and evidence which it belonged to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to know and to act upon. 
Mr. Hayt began his not very long term of office 
in September, 1877, under auspices apparently the 
most favorable, with the confidence of the Admin- 
istration in his ability as a man of business as 
well as in his integrity. His private affairs, how- 
ever, were then, or soon after became, involved, 
and the first year of his service as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs was marked by prolonged ab- 
sences from Washington, which may have con- 
tributed no little to bis ultimate want of success 
in managing the affairs of a great Government 
Bureau, always intricate, oiten perplexing, and 
demanding the strong and steady hand, and con- 
stant vigilance at every point, of its responsible 
head. The Indian Bureau, too, had been made 
for generations the agency through which design- 
ing and unscrupulous cormorants had contrived 
to fatten upon the supplies drawn frow the tax- 
payers by Congress to feed, clothe and educate 
the Indians. Of all places of trust under this 
Government, the Commissionership of Indian Af- 
fairs was the one place demanding a keen, labo- 
r.ous, upright, and thoroughly just man, as free 
from entanglements in private life as from 
the possibility of swerving from the straight 
path of rectitude in public life. That the 
$3,000 salary attached to*the office (the miser- 
able stipend which the parsimony ot Congress 
doles out to an officer of such responsibilities) 
is quite inadequate for a man of brains and abil- 
ity, forms no excuse for neglecting its duties 
when ouce deliberately assumed. In no very long 
time it became apparent to impartial observers ol 
the methods of public business in Washington 
that the conduct of our Indian affairs was not 
carried forward in the same business-like, above- 
board and clean manner as other departments of 
the national administration. Mr. Hayt, whose 
outstart in the career of Christian officebolder 
had been attended, perhaps, by too emphatic 4 
flourish of trumpets, began to weaken in the con- 
fidence that had been reposed in bim by the great 
religious organizations whose representatives had 
been invited, since the days of Grant’s adminis 
tration, to share in the responsible care of the 
unhappy Indian race. Event followed event, re 
vealing at many points first-class mismunageweat 
or neglect. Then came the scandals represented 
by the open charges of General Fisk, himself & 
member of the National Board of Indian Comm!’ 
sioners, and on which we here pronounce Do jadg- 
ment. Secretary Schurz, with perhaps pardonable 
reluctance to abandon a long-trusted public set 
vant when “under fire,” came at last to the point 
of close inquisition into the acts of his subordl- 
nate, and, finding that he had covered up or 6° 
cealed from the Secretary matters vital to the 
proper administration of his trust, relieved bim 
of it on the 29th ult. by a prompt and curt dis- 


missal. be 
Doubtless the fall of Mr. Hayt (if fall it shall 
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found) will lend new arguments to the party who 
seek to transfer to the army all the business of 
taking care of Indian interests. But the moral of 
Mr. Hayt’s conspicuous failure (to call it by no 
parsher name) is found in the old familiar Script- 
ore that no man can serve two masters. Public 
men must be not only above suspicion of dishonor, 
they must be also superior to charges of official 
concealment or neglect. 














CREEDLESS CHURCHES. 


HERE is no question that we want creeds in 

our churches; the only real question is, which 
end of the church shall we keep them in: the ves- 
tibule or the pulpit? We hear not a little of 
lively denunciation of creedless churches. Prob- 
ably they do exist. But a church is not to be 
counted creedless because its creed does not block 
the entrance. 

The New Testament churches put no creeds at 
their front doors. They required no belief as a 
condition of admission to Christ’s school. No 
articles of faith, short or long, were presented to 
Matthew, or Peter, or Lydia, or the jailer of Phil- 
ippi. No other conditions were required than 
a desire to learn and a willingness to follow 
Jesus Christ. The creeds of Christendom have 
been chiefly evolved out of Paul’s Epistles. And 
Paul’s Epistles were addressed to those who were 
already within the churches, nof to congregations 
that stood without. They constitute the curric- 
ulum of the Christian school, not the conditions 
of admission to it. 

If creeds mean beliefs, clear, positive, definite, 
affirmative beliefs, thoroughly thought out and 
carefully considered in their relations to each 
other, then the church needs creeds; it never 
needed them more than now: but it needs them 
jn the pulpit, not in the porch; in the preact er, 
not in the primary pupil. In fact the preachers 
of what are sometimes miscalled creedless churehb- 
esare pre-eminent for the positiveness of their 
creeds, the tenacity with which they hold them, and 
een the pugnacity with which they maintain them. 
Itis, indeed, a little curious to one who pays atten- 
tion to the inconsistencies in newspaper warilare 
to observe bow the same journal in successive 
issues will accuse a preacher or a contemporary 
now of preaching a jelly-fish sentimentalism and 
now of preaching pernicious falsehood, now of 
being creedless and now of being heterodox. But 
what is heterodoxy. but a false creed? 

The Christian Union will be mis:epresented, of 
course; but it will not be misunderstood by its 
own readers. It advocates no creedlessness. It 
advocates creeds; but it would put them at the 
right end of the church. There never was an age 
that needed more than the present strong, clear, 
positive convictions in its preachers. It wants no 
doubts, first-hand or second-hand; it wants no 
mere negations. It wants no hypotheses and 
guesses, It wants no second-hand beliefs bor- 
rowed from the past. It wants no stale bread of 
last century’s baking, no manna gathered in the 
sixteenth century and kept in a sacred ark ever 
since. It wants in its ministry a living faith, a 
Vital belief, a creed that has grown fresh out of 
experience, truth that may be as like as you please 
to truth as Calvin or Arminius, or Wesley or Rob- 
inson, or Edwards or Lyman Beecher saw it, but 
truth seen afresh by the soul that tells what it has 
seen, not what otber people say they have seen. 
It needs in its ministers a faith that can say with 
Paul, I know whom I have believed. And wher- 
ever a minister has such convictions, wherever he 
preaches out of his own personality, wherever he 
brings things new and old out of his treasury, and 
the oldest made new in his own heart-hold upon 
them, whether he be a Spurgeon, or a John Hall, 
ora Stephen H. Tyng, or a Phillips Brooks, or a 
Moody, he is listened to gladly by the churchless 
and the creedless, 

We want at the porch open doors, unbarred by 
any creed, long or short; with only the heavenly 
inscription over them, Whosoever will, let bim 
take of the water of life freely; we want in the 
pulpit no man who has not strong, clear, definite 
and positive convictions; a creed woven in his 
own intellectual and spiritual loom, not an inher- 
itance carelessly taken from his ancestors. If any 
of our contemporaries who have chosen to repre- 
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creedless religion desire to represent it truly they 
can do so by quoting from it this single sentence. 





HINTs FOR HOME READING.—To the series of 
articles on this subject published during the 
past few weeks in The Christian Union, 
Joseptr Cook, Edward Everett Hale, F. B. Per- 
kins, Henry Ward Beecher and ‘‘ Laicus” have 
contributed suggestions. Their papers have been 
written without any attempt at co-operation, 
have covered a wide range of thought, and bave 
given the fruits of an extensive experience. These 
articles come from men who have demonstrated 
their right to give counsel by the success of their 
own habits of reading. Others will follow. 

But we invite a wider range of experience froma 
wider range of readers. Among those who have 
followed this series of articles with interest there 
are many scores who have worked out problems 
of home reading for themselves, and by actual 
experiment have reached a result worth attaining. 
These results are also worth reporting. We there- 
fore invite our readers to send us their hints for 
home reading, not promising to publish all or any 
of them, but promising to make the best use of 
them we can by publication, condensation, com- 
pilation or otherwise for the benefit of our readers, 
In answering the invitation please observe the 
following rules: 

1. Write legibly—if you can. 

2. On one side of the paper. 

3. Be brief. Letter paper is better than fools- 
cap; note paper is better than letter paper; a postal 
eard is best of all. 
card. 

4. Write for the editor, not for tbe public; sim- 


A hint can be put on a postal 





ply, naturally, as you would write for a friend. | 


We wanta hint, not an article. 
5. Write promptly. 


on the spot. 

6. Give us no theories; give your own experi- 
ments or those of others; facts, not hypotheses. 

7. Questions to be answered are: How to select 
books? Howto take care of books’? What to 
read? How and when to read? How to get 
children to read good books ? How to preserve 
the results of reading ? 


NOTES. 

In this issue of The Christian Union Mr. Dale sup- 
plements his letter of last week with some interesting 
facts in relation to the land question in England, 
which no reader of The Christian Union who wishes 
to keep informed upon the great topics now promi- 
nently before the English mind can afford to skip; Mr. 
Beecher in an informal conversation with * Laicus” 
adds some valuable *‘ Hints for Home Reading” to 
the series which we have already published; the Rev. 
Leovard Woolsey Bacon tells in his usual vigorous 
style the story of his latest confliet in Norwich, the 
distorted report of which in the secular press has 
awakened not a little interest; Joseph Cook contrib- 
utes the first of his promised articles upon “ Every- 
Day Problems,” and our Venetian correspondent gives 
the first intelligent account we have anywhere seen 
of the proposed restoration of St. Mark’s. 
er’s sermon on the Danger of Riches will be found to 
be full of practical suggestiveness. The Young Folks’ 
story, by Lucretia P. Hale, except for the sbsence of 
the Lady from Philadelphia, might be taken for a 
chapter out of the lives of those delightfully inconse- 
quential people—the Peterkins. Among the editorial 
contributors this week 1s Mr. George M. Towle, who 
writes a discriminating review of the Metternich 
Memoirs. 


Our list for the Family Library includes this week 
biography and travel. Pope was right; the noblest 
study of mankind is man. Nothing is more inspiring 
than a good biography. They are rare; but not so 
rare as they were. A good biography is an introduc- 
tion to a good or great man or to good and great soci- 
ety. It is always easier reading than history; often it 
is history in its best form. A good course of biography 
is often the best possible course uf history. For light 
reading travel stands next to the best fiction; in 
many respects it is better. For a mind weakened by 
excessive novel reading there is generally no better 
recipe than a good book of travels. Travel includes 
biography, adventure, science; it gives nature and 
human nature in the form of adrama. It is memory 
to those who have traveled and revelation to those 
who have not. Cut tbese lists out and preserve them. 
No more thorough list of American and English 
classics has ever been published. They constitute the 
cream of a score of catalogues. 


The Rev. George B. Safford, Lewis O. Brastow and 
eight other Congregational clergymen of Vermont 
have issued a protest, addressed to the Congregational 
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churches and ministers of that State, against the ac- 
tion of the Convention of 1879. This pamphlet of 
twelve pages is in effect an amplification of the pro- 
test presented to the Convention against its action in 
rejecting the amendment offered providing that 
nothing affirmed by the Convention should be con- 
sidered as a denial of the right of appeal to the Word 
of God, nor as un imputation against the standing of 
a minister before trial and judgment. The signers 
protest against the imputation cast upon them that 
they repudiate the evangelical basis of ministerial 
fellowship, and maintain the right of appeal to the 
Bible, not only through the creed but from it, as oue 
of the essential principles of Congregationalism. It 
certainly seems singular that two centuries after Lu- 
ther’s time Protestants should be found who regard 
the claim of right of appeal to the Word of God as the 
test of every doctrine, a heretical claim, If we must 
have a Pope aud a Vatican Council it is better to have 
them living, and therefore amenable to public senti- 
ment, than dead two centuries gone by. 


The person who handed Mr. Whitelaw Reid a sum 
of money sufficient to place thirty-five destitute chil- 
dren in Western homes showed bis good sense as well 
as bis good heart. No investment pays so well as 
that which makes character, industry, and a fruit- 
ful life; no charity is so far-sighted as that which puts 
the recipient in a position where he will never need it 
again. The hope of the future is in the children, and 
the large-hearted man or woman who transplants a 
young life out of vicious and dependent conditions 
into new and stimulating surroundings enriches the 
whole country in its citizenship, its morality and in 
the qualities which make a great history possible. 


The question of itinerancy is looming up on the 
Methodist horizon, and is likely to overspread the 
whole denominational sky by the time the General 
Conference meets. There will undoubtedly be an 
earnest and interesting discussion when this matter 
comes before the Conference, and whatever result dis- 
cussion may lead to it is evident thut this time-hon- 
ored custom will not die without a hard struggle. 


Star Paper. 








BY STEAM! 
LL weather is fine weather! Roaring winds, 
i banks and bands of cloud at rest, or clouds 


drifting, or racing along the sky; slow and drizzling 
rains; mists, fogs and windless days, all are fine to one 
who knows how to enjoy them! 

But, among fine things there is a 
Fine 
day, a day full of sunlight is finer. 


choice; and of 
as is a stormy 
Seantiful as is a 
sunlighted day in the soft month of June, yet more 


weathers there is great choice. 


charming is a June day in January! How came such 
sirds sometimes linger even 
(hiding in clumps of evergreens, or in 
warm forests that smother winds, and yield buds and 


a day to have got lost? 
into winter 
insect eggs for food), and surprise and delight us on 
warm days with modest chirp, for songs they have 
none. And thus it would seem that June days hide 
away, nestling in dells, or snug sheltered in woods, 
and at intervals walking forth to greet us, their skies 
all fair, their air all balmy, their light soft and gentle as 
summer, but with no flowers in their hands, not a 
bud in their hair, nota fern fringing their feet! 

Such a day, violating the whole calendar, and daintily 
defying the whole month of January, we went a sail- 
ing in New York harbor. In all the world there is not 
a harbor that has so much worth seeing; capacious 
enough, too, to occupy a whole day of leisurely inspec- 
tion. But a circumnavigation of the bay, and wide- 
mouthed rivers which form it, was not our errand. 
We did not move along the piers northward till the 
Palisades lifted up themselves in silent beauty, nor 
skirt the Jersey shore returning, with its wealth of 
improvements, nor seek the islands, nor run along 
either shore of Staten Island, nor see far off the glim- 
mering Sandy Hook, nor over against it Rockaway 
and Coney Island, those miracles sprung, like ‘‘Arabian 
Nights’” creations, into being in a night, nor along 
the edge of ruined Fortress Lafayette, and Fort Hamil- 
ton in its pride. None of all these! 

We were on business, not sentiment. We chose 
neither yacht nor sail. We refused oars and aristo- 
cratic steamer. Behold us in the wheelhouse of the 
enormous freight steamer ‘‘ Maryland.” This was not 
the Maryland of the song, ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland,” 
but the huge creature that used to carry the trains 
over the Susquehanna at Havre de Grace. On the 
building of the railroad bridge the boat came north, 
was rebuilt, greatly strengthened, and prepared to 
carry cars from the Pennsylvania Railroad at Jersey 
City around the city of New York to Harlem and 
the New Haven Railroad; a circuit of about eleven 
miles. Passengers leaving Boston late in the after- 
noon take late breakfast next morning in Wash- 
ington, being softly transferred, without arousing the 
sleepers, from the New Haven road tq the great Penn. 
sylvania, 
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This leviathan may be seen from my windows, with 
its load of cars, moving with or against wind and tide 
as if it had no burden. At night its deep, stern whis- 
tle told in the darkness of its whereabouts. In fogs 
especially its warning outcry, sounded every hundred 
yards, marked it out to the ear among all the little 
wherries, ferries and junketing boats of small de- 
gree. 

But it was not its freight, nor its whistle, nor its 
good cheer that won our presence. It was to see and 
test the invention of a method of steering by steam. 
Other inventions there have been, but they were com- 
plicated, and worked with jerk and jar and great 
liability of breaking the toothed wheels. But this pat- 
ent is as simple as simplicity itself. There are no 
wheels, cogs or complicated parts. The rudder chains 
are attached to the piston rods of two long cylinders. 
The rudder follows the motion of the one or the other 


of the piston rods as it travels in or out. Standing in 


the pilot house one sees an upright lever standing, in 
this instance, upon iron legs of its own astride of the 
axis of the steering wheel but not touching it. The 
motion of this lever one or two inches either way 
opens the cylinder to the steam and sends the rudder 
round its whole curve in about one and a half seconds 
by the watch. When the lever stands vertical both 
cylinders are filled with steam. Its least motion opens 
the valve of one and lets off its steam, letting on steam 
to the other by the same motion. There is, therefore, 
no getting ready, no rush and spurt of steam, no jerk 
at the rudder, no jar of the boat. This thousand-ton 
boat is swerved from side to side as easily and less 
noisily than a cradle is rocked upon a carpet! It may 
be made to act for either end of a double-ender, and. 
indeed. with very little addition it may be made to 
make the forward and the after rudder co-operate, and 
almost turn the steamer within its own length. The 
lever is so simple and mobile that a child of five years 
old can move it. 

Let any one watch the labor of the wheel in a North 
River or Sound boat, or ocean going steamer; two, 
three, or even four men at double wheels, and tasked 
at that under surging weather. Now asingleman may 
stand and with the strength of a single flnger control 
the rudder inthe wildest weather. 

For New York harbor this method is especially need- 
ful. The fierce tides, the track crowded with all sorts 
of craft, the night and day business carried on upon 
its waters, render prompt and easy steerage a matter 
of the utmost importance. Pilots can be more calm; 
they are not worn out with hard work at the wheel; 
their purpose is executed by the rudder almost as 
promptly as one’s hand moves to his will. Every ferry- 
boat, especially, should adopt this improvement. To 
continue the hand-handled wheel, hereafter, will be as 
absurd as it would be to ride in a wheelbarrow instead 
of steam-driven cars. And yet, though the ‘ Mary- 
land ” has run for six months without a day’s derange- 
ment, and is enthusiastically praised by pilots and 
officers of the boat, it has been found very difficult to 
get captains, proprietors of steamers and directors of 
ferries even to look at it. One of the most important 
improvements in steering is moving up and down the 
harbor day and night and there is not enterprise 
enough, even in the admirably managed ferry compa- 
nies of Brooklyn, to send a committee to inspect and 
report! Oh, Mr. Pierpont, patriarch of the ferries; 
oh, James Howe and Horace Claflin, long and honora- 
bly connected with this most wonderful ferry system 
of the globe—why don’t you see that every boat has 
attached to it this grand safety invention? If you will, 
the whole generation of pilots will rise up and call you 
blessed! 

And now, since we are on the ferry question, was 
there ever so ridiculous a flurry as that which is just 
now demanding two pilots to each pilot house? Not 
because the want of two has ever occasioned an acci- 
dent, but, a pilot having died of heart disease while the 
boat was lying quietly in her slip, the outcry is 
raised that there should be two, so that if one be 
taken the other should be left. 

About forty-five million people, by estimate, cross 
the Brooklyn ferries every year. The boats of the five 
ferries cross this most difficult East River, full 
of cross-tides, eddies, and every imaginable whirl, 
about twelve hundred times a day, having since they 
were founded conveyed not far from twelve hundred 
million of citizens, and in all this immense movement 
and enormous passenger conveyance there has not 
been a per cent. of accidents, arising from the fault 
of the company, to be appreciably expressed in figures. 
The care-of this admirable company has made the safety 
of these ferries without an equal. 

Nothing could be more senseless than the interfer- 
ence of the uninformed public to secure a safety 
which is already without a parallel against an acci- 
dent which has never yet happened and is not likely to. 

Put on steam steering gear and the boats will be 
perfect. % 





SNOW-CLAD. 
By Mary B. Dopae. 
Dagan templed pile, in calm repose, 
Is robed as though for endless rest— 
As though a saint at vesper’s close 
Should fold his hands, divinely blest; 


Or, fain to serve his master yet, 
Should silent make a pictured prayer 
Of ivied stone in frost-work set, 
Illumined by minutest care; 


And fairer that each broidering tree, 
O’er burdened, like a tear-filled eye, 
Is mantled with the mystery 
Of starry drops that sanctify. 


Swift, flake on flake, new load is laid 
Of crowning pressure on the stems, 
And still the woven film is made 
To shadow forth reflecting gems. 


The whole gray world, whose differing grays 
Shade tenderly from brown to white, 
Transfigured is within the maze 
Of snows that yield supernal light. 


Yet nothing seems so full of grace, 
So holy in its hoary screen, 

As yonder quiet, cloistered place 
Clothed yesterday with living green; 


And vocal with the twitterings 

Of myriad sparrows—songs or sighs, 
Responsive to impatient wings, 

All mute to-day in hushed surprise. 


The pictured windows, too, that then 
In color chanted to the sun, 

Are neutral-tinted now, as when 
The twilight melts their hues in one. 


Such breathless, hallowed ministry 
Attends the tranquil, wintry hour, 
It scarce were marvelous to see 
The pile upborne by mystic power. 


And viewless spirits—such as thrall 
Life drifted close to heaven’s shore— 
Upon our raptured senses call: 
Behold the pure who rest or soar! 








THE OUTLOOK IN ENGLAND. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


I N estimating the chances of the Liberal party at the 
next election there is one consideration which has 
not, I think, received sufficient importance on this 
side of the Atlantic, but which it is unsafe to omit. 
Conservatives are able to unite their forces and to 
create enthusiasm without declaring a policy; Liberals 
—as far as I remember—have never won a great popu- 
lar victory except when the Leaders proposed to 
achieve some great popular reform. In 1874 Mr. Dis- 
raeli reminded his friends of the ‘interests ” which 
Mr. Gladstone had ‘‘ harassed.”’ He had ‘ harassed” 
the military interest by abolishing purchase in the 
army. He had “harassed” the publicans by dimin- 
ishing the hours during which they could carry on 
their trade. He had “harassed” the clergy by dis- 
establishing the Irish branch of the Episcopal Church. 
There was an alliance of all the discontented classes in 
the country—of all who had suffered, or supposed 
they had suffered, by the vigorous measures of the 
Liberal Government. Other ‘‘interésts” knew that 
the axe which had been laid to the root of many trees 
still kept the sharpness of its edge, and that the arm 
which wielded it had lost none of its vigor; and they 
were afraid that their turn might come next. 

There are in the city of London, as the readers of 
The Christian Union know, a large number of “ com- 
panies” representing the trade societies of the Middle 
Ages. They have gradually lost their original charac- 
ter. You may belong to the “ Fishmongers” without 
ever having seen a turbot except on the table; a “ Mer- 
chant Tailor” would be furious if you asked him to 
measure you for a coat; and cabinet ministers, gene- 
rals and great lawyers are honored by being made 
‘‘Goldsmiths.” The companies—or some of them— 
still retain traces of their original purposes and dis- 
charge a few of their original duties, but, speaking 
broadly, they are corporations possessing immense 
wealth with no definite duties. The dinners they give 
are superb. Who that has ever been their guest can 
forget the display of massive plate, the pyramids of 
lovely flowers, the richness of the turtle soup, the rare 
quality of the wines, the variety and delicacy of the 
‘“‘courses,” the perfection of the fruit, the quietness 
and assiduity of the service? But Mr. Gladstone had 
made an appalling speech about the wealth of these 
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great corporations and the uses which were made of 
it. Schemes—not exactly for disendowment—but for 
a fresh appropriation of their revenues were evidently 
springing up in his fertile mind; some of his col. 
leagues were known to share his treasonable and reyo. 
lutionary views, and so the “city” took fright. Those 
wonderful dinners might be stripped of some of their 
splendors. The masters and brethren of the compa- 
nies might have less control of their corporate jp- 
come. While Gladstone was ‘‘in” no one was safe. 
This was the kind of feeling which spread through the 
country six years ago and ruined Mr. Gladstone’s min- 
istry. To win a Conservative triumph it is quite 
enough to hate the Liberals. Negations, resentments, 
a rancorous remembrance of past reforms, a dread of 
reforms which may come—these are enough to bring 
out all the Conservative strength. 

Just now the Liberals hate the policy of Lord Bea- 
consfield quite as heartily as the Conservatives ever 
hated the policy of Mr. Gladstone. But we can never 
do our best under the inspiration of hatred; we want 
the inspiration of hope. It is the instinct of Consery- 
atives to turn their eyes back to the past, and so their 
minds are filled with all the evil deeds which have been 
done by their opponent; it is our instinct to keep our 
eyes fix>d on the future, and so we always want to know 
what good thing will be done by our friends. Unfor- 
tunately it is not quite clear what our friends propose 
todo. Sir Robert Peel when he was out of office re- 
fused to explain his policy; he said he ‘‘ would not 
prescribe till he was called iu.” This did very well for 
a conservative statesman: buat we insist on seeing our 
physician’s prescription before we place ourselves under 
his care. This is one cause of our weakness. The 
different sections of our party find it hard to agree on 
what is next to be done. The Conservatives are always 
agreed because they want todo nothing. As some one 
has said, if a dozen mey want to go forward they may 
quarrel about the way they will go; but there is only 
one way of standing still. 

On one subject, however, Liberals seem to be ap- 
proaching an agreement. Something must be done 
about the land. Even the Marquis of Hartington, who 
is heir to immense estates, has declared that the present 
condition of the agricultural interest is extremely un- 
satisfactory and that great changes are necessary in 
the land laws. Of course the proportion of the popu- 
lation employed in agriculture is far less with us than 
with you. But even with us the agricultural interest 
is an important one. In England and Wales it in- 
cludes about twenty per cent. of our people. A few 
years ago Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. Bright made 
some strong statements about the small number of 
persons that owned the soil in these islands; and as 
their estimate was violently questioned the Govern- 
ment obtained ‘‘returns.” In some respects these re- 
turns were of very little value. Owners that held land 
in different counties were reckoned over and over again. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Overstone counted as thirty-three different per- 
sons. The number was run up enormously by including 
owners who held less than an acre. Other eccentric- 
ities diminished the value of the returns. But some 
of the facts which came out were very significant. In 
England, out of 29,179,622 acres, considerably more 
than half—namely, 16,352,606 acres—were held by 4,736 
persons. In Wales out of 3,833,968 acres, 2,342,922 
were held by 672 persons. In Scotland out of 18,946,694 
acres, 17,584,828 were held by 1,758 persons. In Ire- 
land out of 20,159,677 acres, 15,604,762 acres were held 
by 3,722 persons. Taking the whole of the United 
Kingdom these figures show that out of 72,119,961 
acres, more than five sevenths, or 51,885,118 acres were 
held by 10,888 persons. 

This divorce between the people and the soil is fruit- 
ful in evils of every kind—economical, social, political 
and religious. It is fruitful in economical evils, for 
the land is imperfectly worked; in social evils, for the 
tenant farmers are so dependent on their landlords that 
manly independence is largely repressed; in political 
evils, for the landholders, who have the House of Lords 
to themselves, are able to exert an almost irresistible 
control over the country constituencies, which return 
a large proportion of the members of the House of 
Commons; in religious evils, for nearly all the people 
that own large estates belong to the Established 
Church and for the last thirty years many of them 
have steadily refused to let their farms to Nonconform- 
ists, so that in wide tracts of country religious liberty 
has been unknown, Nonconformist farmers have disap- 
peared, and the Nonconformist congregations of which 
they were the support have been almost crushed. 

The condition of our agricultural laborers has been 
for generations the disgrace of our economical condi- 
tion. In 1871 there were about 764,500 in England and 
Wales. There are probably less now. I doubt whether 
their wages during one year amount to more than 
£31,000,000; and we spent from March 1878 to March 
1879 over £30,000,000 on the army and navy. 

The condition of the tenant farmers during the last 
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few years has been so bad as to create universal alarm. 
The disastrous seasons have brought many of them to 
bankruptcy, and many more are on the verge of ruin. 
The towns are coming to see that it is not the farmers 
and the laborers only who are interested in our agri- 
cultural organization. We can get wheat at a low 
price from Chicago, but if a fifth of our population are 
in a state of distress our manufacturers lose a great 
part of their home market. 

American travelers are astonished by the evidences 
of careful cultivation in this country, by the excellence 
of the farm buildings arfd the neatness of the fences, 
and they say that England looks like a garden. But 
we are coming tu see that we have never yet got out of 
the soil all that it might be made to yield; and one 
reason has been the insecurity of the tenant farmer’s 
position. In many parts of England leases are un- 
known. Ifa farmer dies and his family cannot keep 
on the farm, or if he offends his landlord and has no- 
tice to quit, he can claim no compensation for the un- 
exhausted improvements of the soil. To get a return 
for the capital expended in scientific farming a man 
must feel secure of keeping his holding for a course of 
years; but an immense number of our tenants have no 
such security, and the application of capital to the soil 
is therefore discouraged, and so we are obliged to im- 
port very much that we could raise with profit. 

The landholders themselves are ina bad case. They 
seem wealthy, but many of them are just now desper- 
ately poor. Take the two cases given by Mr. Lefevre, 
the member for Reading, in a recent speech: They are 
specimens of a very large number. He hada friend 
who was in possession of 10,000 acres, but it was en- 
tailed. He was only a life-owner, and at his death the 
estate was to go to a distant relative. Of course he 
was not likely to erect farm buildings, or to incur cost 
in drainage, orin any other improvements; for every 
penny he sank on the estate was taken from his own 
income and from what he wished to leave to his own 
daughters. Mr. Lefevre had another friend with an 
estate that brought in £20,000 a year. But was his 
friend a rich man—able to spend heavily on improve- 
ments? By no means. With such an estate a man 
would have a great house to keep up and innumerable 
expenses; and the estate was encumbered with “ set- 
tlements,” etc., which are provisions for the widow of 
the former holder, for her daughters, and so forth. 
In this instance the “‘ settlements ”’ amounted to £12,000 
per annum, leaving the nominal owner £8,000, which 
perhaps isnot a badincome. But last Michaelmas he 
could collect none of his rents, and was obliged to 
postpone the payment till Lady-day; this, of course, 
kept him out of £10,000 for six months, and the pay- 
ments for the half year on the settlements—amount- 
ing to £6,000—had to be made all the same. This 
might only involve temporary inconvenience. He 
borrowed money on his life-interest on the estate— 
he could not sell—and this has enabled him to tide over 
the difficulty. But he was also obliged to promise his 
tenants a reduction of fifteen per cent. for three years. 
The effect of this is obvious. The reduction brings 
down the rents from £20,000 to £17,000; but he has 
still to pay £12,000 annually for the ‘settlements.” 
The man looks rich, but with an income of £5,000 and 
a house belonging to an estate of £20,000 he must find 
it hard to “‘ make both ends meet,” and can have noth- 
ing to spare for ‘‘ improvements.” 

These are illustrations of the working of our pres- 
ent land laws. It is plain that the time has come for 
reform. Apparent owners must be made real owners 
and have power to sell. R. W. Dar. 

BIRMINGHAM, England. 








HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
A CONVERSATION.* 
AICUS. What are your methods of reading and 
44 of preserving the results of what you read? 

Mr. Beecher. read for three things; first, to know 
what the world has done in the last twenty-four hours, 
and is about to do to-day; second, for the knowledge 
which I specially want to use in my work; and, thirdly, 
for what will bring my mind into a proper mood. 

Different authors produce different effects upon my 
mind. Amongst the authors which I frequently read 
are De Tocqueville, Matthew Arnold, Madame Guyon, 
and some of the old religious writers—some of the mys- 
tical ones. Thomas A Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation of Christ” 
I keep within reach of my hands, both up stairs and 
down. The frets and cares of life are apt to keep the 
lower section of the brain perturbed, and when you 
want to go to work on anything you are apt to carry 
trouble with you. There is an under-swell of discon- 
tent and unhappiness in you which unfits for the work 
which you want to do, and some authors have the 
peculiar quality of lifting you out of that into a serene 
and happy state. They excite the imagination and 


* Stenographically reported for the Christian Union by 
W. P. Kent. 
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moral sentiment and lift meaway above the dust into 
astate of mind in which I can work with facilitv and 
pleasure. 

Laicus. Does fiction serve you in that way? 

Mr. Beecher. Sometimes it does; but generally uot. 
There are some authors of fiction whose works I like, 
but I usually prefer some work of solidinformation. I 
find I can enter to a very large extent oftentimes into 
the feelings which inspired the author when he wrote 
the book, and can tell what fiber of the man’s mind 
was stirred as he wrote itt. I feel it sensitively in mine, 
and a certain high temper and tone are attractive and 
exciting and uplifting tome. I have a little work in 
two volumes, which consists of choice extracts from 
the works of the best men that have ever lived, 
which I make it my habit to peruse for ten or fifteen 
minutes every morning. In doing so I seem to drop 
off the husk and shell of daily life, and return to its 
duties with a mind bright and fresh like a keen 
sword. 

Laicus. What is the use of poetry in that respect? 

Mr. Beecher. It depends on whose it is. Poetry 
that elevates and poetry that gratifles are very differ- 
ent indeed; there is a great deal of interesting poetry 
that does not lift you, but merely entertains you where 
you are. But there is some poetry which carries you 
up to a higher sphere, particularly John Milton’s 
prose-poetry, and the writings of men like old Daniel. 
He is not much read now-a-days. This is also true of 
some of Shakespeare's sonnets, which are perhaps the 
most wonderful of anything he ever wrote. 

Laicus. This is reading to get yourself into a right 
state of mind; what we may call moral hygienic read- 
ing. On what do you depend for your knowledge of 
current thought—upon books, or upon periodicals? 

Mr. Beecher. I gather it from both books and peri- 
odicals, and from conversation with men; from whom 
I get much that cannot be learned in any other way. I 
am a very slow reader. 

Laicus. I have always told people just the reverse ; 
and I am going to tell them the same on this point, 
notwithstanding your statement. I once went to your 
house (you have perhaps forgotten it) and gave you 
the proof-sheets of a book on phrenology, of about 
three hundred pages, | suppose, which I wanted you 
to look through. You got up from the table and went 
and sat down in the window; you took the book, turn- 
ing over the leaves, sometimes apparently half a dozen 
at a time, saying as you went throngh the book: 
‘That isn’t true; ”’ ‘‘ that’s what I have been preaching 
all my life;”’ ‘‘nonsense;” ‘that’s a pretty good 
idea;”’ ‘‘never thought of this in that way before,” 
etc., aud by the time we were half way through the 
dessert you had finished the book and given me your 
opinion on it. 

Mr. Beecher. I could do that on a subject with which I 
was already very familiar, but not otherwise. Reading 
with me incites to reflection instantly. I cannot sepa- 
rate the origination of ideas from the reception of 
ideas; the consequence is, as I read I always begin to 
think in various directions, and that makes my read- 
ing slow; and that being the origin of it psychologic- 
ally, it has grown into such a habit that if I reada 
novel, even, I read slowly. A common story that my 
wife would read in less than twenty-four hours I gener- 
ally take two or three weeks to get through, though 
not necessarily so. [read a few chapters, lay the book 
aside, and take it up again at some other time. I find 
no difficulty in doing that. 

Laicus. How do you make your selection of books 
from the great number that are published? How do you 
judge what is worth reading and what is not? 

Mr. Beecher. Emerson says that a book ought never 
to be read before it is twenty years old. 

Laicus. That’s not your rule, is it? 

Mr. Beecher. No. I never inquire about the age of 
the book, but I am largely guided in purchasing them 
by men whose business it is to be posted in books. 
There are certain men to whom I can go and ask, 
‘“‘What is this author? What is the standing of this 
book? What has been said about it?’ and they will 
tell me in a few moments just what I want to know. 
They can describe a book just as Sir Joseph Hooker 
can describe a plant. I go to men in that regard as I do 
in everything else. Whenever I want anything I go 
to the man whose business it is to be informed on the 
matter, and when I have been to two or three men 
of that sort I can often make out of what I have got 
from them a better statement than any one of them 
could make for himself. In regard to books, there are 
a great many that must be eaten clean; but very few. 
Most of the books published are to be taken as we take 
a fish: cut off the head and tail and back fin and side 
fin; open him and take out the inside; slit up the back- 
bone, and take that out; and two little pieces of meat 
are all that is left. The rest might be very necessary 
for the fish, but it isn’t necessary for me. 

Laicus. How is it in respect to old books—Plato, 
Bacon, and the like? 

Mr. Beecher. Bacon I have read, but I cannot say I 
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ever absorbed Bacon as I have John Milton. I have 
read a great deal of Edmund Burke. At one time he 
was a great favorite with me; and so was Dr. Johnson 
fora time; and the old theologians, Barrow and South, 
I also largely read. Barrow is the one solitary man 
speaking the English tongue who was a master of ad- 
jectives, and could use them endlessly and never once 
amiss; for, to a large extent, adjectives are like leaves 
on a switch: they may make it look pretty, as a 
branch, but they prevent it striking tinglingly when 
you use it. They cover up and smother the sense, and 
a style that is choice in its adjectives is far preferable 
to one that abounds in adjectives. I recollect a case 
in which my father at a public meeting was appointed 
to draw up an article. He had written one sentence : 
‘It is wrong.” Some one in the meeting got up and 
moved in his enthusiasm that this be corrected, and 
that the sentence read: ‘It is exceedingly wrong.”’ 
My father got up and said, in his mild way, ‘‘ When I 
was writing out this resolution in its original shape 
that was the way I wrote it; but, to make it stronger, 
I took out the ‘ exceedingly.’ ”’ 

Laicus. How do you keep up with the news of the 
week? 

Mr. Beecher. 1 take the “ Tribune,” ‘‘ Herald ”’ and 
‘* World,” and from them I get two positive sides and 
one negative or neuter of the questions of the day; in 
the evening I take the ‘“‘ Evening Post” and both of 
our Brooklyn papers; so that I read on both sides 
every day. I think the first thing that I ordinarily 
turn to in the morning is the foreign news. I want to 
know what Zululand is doing, and Afghanistan just now. 
Then I usually look at the proceedings of the French 
Government, and see what they are doing, and then 
turn to the English news; then I glance at our own 
news columns to see if there is anything special and 
what public meetings have been held; but I only glance 
at them; I hardly ever read them. There is one part 
of the paper I never touch—the criminal news and 
that sort of stuff; but half the folks run right at the 
sewage of the newspaper to gorge all its offal. I hate 
it with a perfect hatred. 

Laicus. You have made no mention as yet of read- 
ing for style, except incidentally. 

Mr. Beecher. I never read for style. 

Laicus. Would you advise young men to do so? 

Mr. Beecher. 1 think a young man might read for 
style profitably; but, after all, reading for style has a 
very limited function after a man gets ideas. The best 
essay on style that I know is that by Herbert Spencer ; 
and every young man ought to get it, read it and prac- 
tice it. He says that is the best style which takes the 
thought or feeling or fancy of the speaker and has the 
power of reproducing it on the retina of another per- 
son’s mind. Though the manner and the moods of 
doing this may vary in detail, there are certain great 
fixed principles which do not vary. First among these 
Herbert Spencer places this: that it is to be done with 
the least possible labor to the person receiving the 
idea; and in this respect he is directly opposed to 
Coleridge, who puts forward the theory that a man 
who has to dig for knowledge gets more benefit than 
one who acquires it without the trouble of digging. 

Laicus. Don’t you suppose your soaking yourself in 
John Milton has affected your style? 

Mr. Beecher. It gave me a conception of power and 
vigor which I otherwise should not have had. I got 
fluency out of Burke very largely, and I obtained the 
sense of adjectives out of Barrow, besides the sense of 
exhaustiveness. He possesses that rare merit of being 
exhaustive but never exhausting. 

Iaicus. I find in regard to myself that certain 
writers stimulate me; that is true of Emerson and 
true of Carlyle. I don’t pretend to be a student of 
Emerson; but he always sets me thinking. There are 
some other writers I read, who are enervating. And I 
often find that my mind insensibly drifts somewhat 
into the methods ofthe last author I have read. 

Mr. Beecher. That will not do any harm, because 
it only lasts a little while; it is the habit of some sym- 
pathetic natures; but it cures itself with the next new 
author they take up. IfI were to read this week in 
some of the nobler writings of John Milton, you would 
hear the trumpet sounding next Sunday in Plymouth 
Church. 

Laicus. Have you anything to say about reading 
history? 

Mr. Beecher. Ushould urge it. It is one of those 
things which, like languages, it is very desirable to be 
acquainted with, and, if a young man is early put 
through it, is likely to be valuable to him during his 
life. But I don’t believe much in history. It is very 
imperfect testimony of men’s natures and thoughts; 
and gives one-sided views of their actions. You have 
to correct it yourself all the time, which you never 
will do. Average history is the most ingenious of 
fictions. 

Laicus. What plan would you recommend to a 
young man for preserving the results of his reading? 
Have you yourself pursued any method to develop the 
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habit of retentiveness of the subject-matter you read? 
—which is a very important thing. 

Mr. Beecher. I never had the power of retaining 
sentences; I seldom lose thoughts. I absorb the 
thoughts. My reading is like rain-drops, which, pat- 
tering down on the lake, become the lake itself. I 
never could repeat anything. It was the stone of 
stumbling and the rock of offense that as a boy I could 
never repeat the catechism; I do not believe I could 
quote a dozen passages of Scripture correctly, and I 
do not know a hymn in the English language I could 
recite. 

Laicus. Have you any plan of marking books, or 
of journalizing or copying the pith of what you 
read? 

Mr. Beecher. No. But LI think a common-place 
book a very good thing, indeed. I would advise every 
young man to get into the habit of keeping some- 
thing of the sort. The great point is to read 
nothing without reflection. Dr. Macaulay, who 
used to preach in New York, told me when he was 
a boy at college that he began to read enthusias- 
tically; but that at the foot of every page he read 
he stopped and obliged himself to give an account 
of what he had read on that page. At first he had 
to read it three or four times before he got his mind 
firmly fixed. But he rigorously compelled himself to 
conform to the process, until now he says after he 
has read a book through once he can almost recite 
it from the beginning to the end. It is a very simple 
habit to form early in life, and is invaluable for ac- 
quiring accuracy and thorough knowledge of the 
material with whicha man has to deal. 


———— 











THE RESTORATION OF ST. MARK’S. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. } 


LTHOUGH the weather is cold—bitterly cold for 

Venice—an English artist wrapped from head to 
foot is sitting every day at his easel in front of St. 
Mark’s, hastening to paint once more the mosaics on 
the facade of the great Cathedral before the work of 
restoration shall be begun. It is this proposed work 
that has called out such strong protests from the Eng- 
lish—which if they had been more delicately phrased 
would have been more kindly received by the Vene- 
tians. ‘* Why,” they ask, ‘‘should we let St. Mark’s 
fall down, keep our streets narrow and stifling without 


breathing space, that the English may gaze on the old 
marble and the picturesque when they visit Venice? 
Not one of them will occupy a room in these narrow, 


dingy streets at any price. They must go to the Riva 
overlooking the Lagune, open and free, with its wide 
expanse of water and sky. They protest against our 
progress and improvement, simply that Venice may 
remain for them a museum of art and antique beauty.” 
And so, thus far, the preparations have gone on. 

The restoration of St. Marks would, however, be as 
deeply regretted by America as by England. Amer- 
icans as well as English know very well that the great, 
marvelous beauty of the Church of St. Mark is the 
color of the marbles—those rich, mellow, wondrous 
shades and touches that only time can produce—the 
ages of five hundred years. Everybody knows that no 
art of the present day could produce the delicate, ex- 
quisite sculptures, that no art of the present day could 
produce the rare mosaics. In the old days men worked 
from a love of their art, giving a lifetime to a single 
grand inspiration. And yet there are many who think 
the two ends which have been restored, looking so 
clean and new with the process, more beautiful than 
the facade with its unchanged beauty of five cent- 
uries. 

How did they make the ends look new and fresh, re- 
taining all the old marbles? Barbarous as it is, it is 
nevertheless true that these old marbles were scraped. 
Every trace of beautiful old color, every particle of 


they look as fresh as a newly-painted pine-board. To 
be sure, the grain and vein remain, but unpolished, so 
one would not think for a moment that these were the 
same kind of marbles as the facade. The old sculpt- 
ures and bits of statuary were put back. They were 
not cleaned, so they make the scraped marbles look 
even more crude and harsh. English architects declare 
the walls of the facade to be perfectly strong. Vene- 
tian architects say it is necessary to strengthen the 
walls, but that this can easily be done without resto- 
ration. They will strengthen the brick-work of the 
walls in the weak parts, replacing the marbles just as 
they are, without changing them. St. Marks is proba- 
bly the finest example of incrustation in the world. So 
beautifully are the marbles put on the walls that there is 
the appearance of solidity. You think the wall itself 
is of solid marble instead of brick, faced or incrusted 
with marble. 

It is not easy to imagine the piazza once a green 
field with a little canal in the center and a row of trees 
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church was a Ducal Chapel adjoining the Ducal Pal- 
ace, and St. Theodore was the patron saint of Venice. 
But when the Venetians got the body of St. Mark 
from Constantinople they deposited it in this chapel, 
afterwards burned. The sacristan will tell you 
that the dust of the Saint is now under the high altar, 
and it is not worth while to argue with him. They 
put the statue of St. Theodore on one of the two red 
pillars on the piazzetta, and you see him to-day standing 
on the crocodile, with a shield in his right hand and a 
lance in his left, pointing toward the winged lion that 
is on the other pillar. , This is all they kept in remem- 
brance of their first patron saint. But according to 
tradition St. Mark had a prior right. It is old but 
worth repeating : 

“St. Mark having seen the people of Aquileia well 
grounded in religion, and being called to Rome by St. Peter, 
before setting off took witb him the holy bishop of Herma- 
goras, and went in a small boat to the marshes of Venice. 
There were at that period some houses built upon a certain 
high bank called Rialto, and tte boat being driven by the 
wind was arschored in a marshy place. St. Mark heard the 
voice of an angel, saying, ‘Peace be with thee, Mark; bere 
sball thy body rest.’ 

The present church was consecrated in the eleventh 
century under the Doge Vital Falier, but two centuries 
before the body of the Saint was placed in the first 
chureh or chapel. Every Doge added some embellish- 
ment to the chureh. Originally Byzantine, in the 
eleventh century gothic architecture gave pinnacles 
and window traceries to the exterior, and the great 
screen, some chapels and tabernacle work to the 
interior in the fourteenth century, and later a little of 
the Renaissance, when many of the Greek mosaics were 
destroyed, though enough remain to show what their 
former beauty must have been. So wonderful is the 
harmony, however, that the church is still Byzantine. 
The facade, with its old gold mosaics, beautiful bronze 
horses and softly tinted marbles, has ever a glory upon 
it. In sunshine or beneath the grayest sky this beauty 
is always there—a beauty which, it is to be hoped, may 
yet escape the defilement of the restorer’s touch. 

VENICE, Jan. 15. 


A LITTLE AFFAIR AT NORWICH. 


By LEONARD WooLSEY Bacon. 


SHOULD not have thought of writing to The 

Christian Union about an entirely local affair that 
has been talked of in the New York papers, except for 
a telegram from the editor asking me for the facts in 
the case. As for the fictions that have gone forth 
from sundry bar-room correspondents, representing 
me as having made an obscene and vituperative speech 
which I was afraid to print and tried to suppress, and 
as being on the brink of prosecuting and being prose- 
cuted, suing and being sued—representing further that 
all Norwich was embroiled, church lifting up its hand 
against church in irrepressible rage—I suppose they 
must amuse some readers or they would not be so 
laboriously invented and written out; and, as 
they do not hurt me with those that know me, I am 
quite content to leave them to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the sort of people who relish such composi- 
tions. The facts, in brief, are these: The Selectmen 
of this town have been guilty of extremely base and 
wicked conduct for which they are amenable only to 
public opinion. Having been repeatedly urged by the 
‘Reform Club ” of this town to make a public address 
on the subject, I at last complied, and in a long speech 
to a great throng of citizens I exhibited, 1st, the fact 
of the public crime that has been committed; 2d, the 
responsibility and guilt of the town officers; 3d, the 
duty of the citizens in the case. That was the upshot 
of the speech. Naturally the incriminated parties and 
their friends (who are not few) did not like it—thought 
it very objectionable indeed—wondered that a min- 
ister of the gospel of peace and love would permit 
himself to speak so—and all that sort of talk, which 
you have heard before in similar circumstances. But 
if these people did not like it, good citizens generally 
of both parties did like it immensely—to my surprise. 
I expected to give general offense, but I think it has 
never fallen to me to render a public service for which 
I have received such earnest thanks from all ranks, 
parties and religious denominations as for this-—and it 
was not anything difficult to do, either; only to speak 
the truth out plainly and squarely. 

As for the story about the publication of the speech, 
the truth is simply this: ‘The owner of a disreputable 
newspaper had the impudence to ask me for the speech 
to print. Instead of replying, | copyrighted it and 
took measures to print it myself, sending notice 
through an attorney to all concerned that it was my 
property, to be respected and protected as such. I 
was not surprised, however, that the blundering “‘ ver- 
batim report” was printed nevertheless: and that the 
editor and the persons who get up the telegrams for 
New York are delighted over the display of ‘‘enter- 
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prise,” and are shocked at my effort to secure my 
property and print my own speech as an audacions 
attempt to ‘‘muzzle the press;” neither is it any 
wonder to find that the delicate conscience of the New 
York Sup is grieved over ‘‘a minister who is afraid to 
have his speech printed.” 

I am really ashamed to spend so many words over 
these utterly unimportant personal matters about 
which the papers have made so much talk: and | 
gladly come to some points of general interest and 
instruction. 

The situation in Norwich last November was this 
The people of the town had just voted by avery heavy 
majority to have enforced a certain law to limit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The law is framed after 
a model devised by friends of public morality, and be- 
lieved by many good citizens to be the most practically 
effectual form of legislation for promoting temperance. 
Its main idea is to limit the right of selling alcoholic 
liquors to trustworthy persons who may be expected 
to exercise it in such a way as to meet the legitimate 
wants and uses of the community while avoiding as 
far as may be the mischiefs and abuses that inevitably 
attend on this department of business when left un- 
guarded by such restraints. There are many other 
provisions in the Jaw, all aiming at the preservation of 
society from intemperance, but the main reliance of 
the law for this object is on the character of the per- 
sons who shall be empowered to exercise this danger- 
ous but necessary business. Precaution on this point 
is not neglected. The names of applicants for this 
trust are to be filed in a public office for two weeks. 
The Selectmen of each town are to pronounce upon 
their suitableness by an official recommendation ; and, 
finally, this recommendation must be confirmed by the 
assent of the Board of County Commissioners, in each 
case, before the trust can be conferred. So cautiously 
does the law seek to keep this most hazardous business 
out of unfit hands. 

At the very election at which the people decided to 
have this temperance law enforced they elected to the 
position of chief responsibility under the law two of 
the best known, most decided ‘‘temperance men” in 
the town. To these two men, as the majority of the 
Board of Selectmen, they gave absolute and unlimited 
authority to prevent any man unsuitable for the 
dangerous trust from engaging in the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. 

Tnese two champions of temperance in its most ad- 
vanced form proceeded to recommend as suitable to he 
invested with this trust : 

Keepers of notorious brothels ; 

Persons known and convicted as debauchers of 
children ; 

Habitual drunkards ; 

Persons lately in jail for offenses against this very 
law. 

It is not necessary, in order to the general instruc- 
tion to be got out of this story, that I should dwell on 
the aggravations of this particular case. I tried to do 
such justice to them as my limited powers of language 
would permit in addressing the citizens of Norwich. 
Let me add that there is not, to my knowledge, any 
difference of opinion as to the law or the facts as | 
have stated them, but only a difference of moral 
judgment as to the rectitude of the action of the 
Selectmen. 








Heirs oF Gop.—As a child in the family partakes of 
the nobility of its head, so we partake of the grandeur 
of our God. In the exuberant language of almost all 
the Apostles we are called heirs of God, as if honor, 
omnipotence, immortality and endlessness of glory 
were our portion as well as God’s prerogative. This 
allying of man to God gives transcendent importance 
toevery one. It should humble the fictitious nature of 
pride. It should exalt the insignificance that belongs 
to the inferior conditions of life, judging from the 
human standpoint. It gives men, in prospect, the dig- 
nities and immunities of princely estates. The steady 
attitude and teaching of Scripture meet the brevity of 
life; the rapid flight of time, with the consolation that 
above and beyond the present roll the eternal years ot 
God, and that they are ours. We do not perish with 
the insect. Compared with man’s existence here the 
stable heavens, the unwasting mountains, the sea and 
all that is therein, enduring from age to age unchange- 
able, seem to be the great permanences of life. An¢ 
yet the life of God is so much grander than these 
things that they seem evanescent in his hand. The 
heavens are to be rolled together like a scroll of paper: 
Like vesture, or a garment, God doth change them and 
put them utterly away, so enduring is he above ll 
time measures. But man inherits all of God's prerog’- 
tives. Eternal years are ours: not simply years that 
are given to genius, nor years that are given to great 
ness. Every child that enters life to cry shall yet 8° 
out of life to sing and to shout; for God hath crowned 





him with his own eternity. 
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PEACE. 
By 8. G. A. 
INCE I am altogether thine, 
\) Since everything I once called mine 
I yield unto thy claim divine, 
Give me the peace of those 
Who strive no more against thy will; 
Who take the cup which thou dost fill 
And drink, and thank thee, and are still; 
Give me their deep repore. 


Since through this weary ’wildering night 
I walk by faith, and not by sight, 
Sure thou wilt bring me to thy light, 
Give me the inward rest 
Of those who know and trust their guide: 
Who fear no ill that may betide, 
Secure while thou art by their side; 
Secure, content and blest. 


Since I accept thy discipline, 
And welcome all the work within 
Which must be wrought to cleanse my sin, 
Give me to meet unmoved 
All grief and danger, pain and strife, 
As he who knows the searching knife 
Is used to save his very life 
By one whose skill is proved. 


Since’more than all the wealth of kings 
I prize the joy thy service brings, 
Since first, before all worldly things, 
I seek thy kingdom, Lord, 
Let me no anxious burden bear: 
Do I not know that thou wilt care, 
And for my every need prepare, 
According to thy word? 


Since thou art all in all to me, 
Since I delight myself in thee 
And in thy love am glad and free, 

Bid me go on my way 
As one upborne by unseen wings 
Above all fading, earth-born things; 
As one who drinks from hidden springs, 
And in his heart contented sings 

A low song, day by day. 








EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS. 
By JosEPH CooK. 
THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

You have spoken frequently in your Boston lectures of 
socialism and other organizations which profess antagonism 
to indi: idual accumulation of wealth. Now capital is a com- 
bination; and, that being the case, cannot Jabor justly and 
wisely also combine to protect itself against the power of 
capital? In other words, have not Trades Unions a useful 
function? and if so, witbin what limits? 

HE creed of most Trades Unions is that labor and 
§ capital are in direct antagonism because they 
divide what is called the wages fund between them. 
We are told that what one gains the other loses. My 
conviction is that this see-saw theory of the relations of 
capital and labor is one of the most mischievous of the 
errors of the old school of political economy. It is 
not true that what the employer gains the laborer must 
lose; the profits of both may rise together; and this 
has been adequately proved on an immense scale by the 
rising of both wages and profits in Great Britain and 
the United States during the last fifty years. The old 
school of Ricardo held that capitalists and working- 
men were at opposite ends of a see-saw. As one 
went up the other must go down. This theory was at 
the bottom of Lasalle’s advocacy of socialism, and to 
the present hour underlies much of the bitterness of 
communistic demands. It is abandoned by the best 
recent school of political economy, as represented by 
Walker and Bowen in America, Bonamy Price in 
England, and several important writers in Germany. 

Of course workingmen have precisely the same right 
to combine for the protection of their interests that 
capitalists have, and trades unions are quite as justifia- 
ble as capitalists’ combinations. The state of the mar- 
ket is interfered with by the unions of capitalists, and, as 
labor is for sale in the market, workingmen may inter- 
fere with its state through the means of their trades 
unions. On either side there is only a lawful act of 
self-protection, and no real interference with freedom 
of contract. 

Trades unions throughout the nation should assist 
each other as opportunity offers, just as capitalists 
do. The freedom of a workingman to combine with 
his fellows I regard as entirely equal to that of the 
capitalist to combine with his fellows. 

Equally clear is the right of any workingman to re- 
fuse to be bound by any trades union, and the right of 
the capitalist to refuse to be bound by any capitalists’ 
association or combination. 

The tyranny of workingmen over workingmen and 
of capitalists over capitalists is to be resisted with 
all emphasis as a tyranny which interferes directly 
with the great fundamental right of freedom of con- 
tract. 

From this point of view many capitalists’ combina- 
tions could be criticised; but trades unions are es- 
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pecially open to attack by serious friends of working- 
men. Trades unions are mischievous so far as they 
tyrannize over employers and non-union men. They 
are useful so far as they inspirit laborers to self-help 
and take the shape of building and other co-operative 
societies. 

It is vitally important to notice that trades unions, 
which at present exist here and in England in asso- 
ciation with all the great branches of industry, tend 
to become national and also to become international. 
They tend, moreover, under universal suffrage, to 
become political. Socialists and communists seek 
allisnce with American trades unions for political pur- 
poses ; and if this arrangement should be effected in the 
United States, and the discontent of workingmen were 
to be fanned by any considerable injustice on the part 
of employers, such an alliance, under universal suffrage, 
would be formidable. 

TI am not accusing American trades-unions of social- 
istic disease. My impressions are that the average 
American workingman is a difficult person to convert 
to the French form of communism, or to lure by the 
glitter of any socialistic will-o’-the-wisp. There is, 
however, an American socialism, or an American labor 
party, which is easily brought under the control of de- 
formers instead of re-formers. 

The two great perils of trades-unions appear to me 
to be their liability to be drawn into political intrigue 
with communistic and socialistic demagogues, and 
their tendency to tyrannize over non-unionist work- 
ingmen. 

Providing against these perils, the better trades- 
unions, acting as benefit societies chiefly, and espe- 
cially exerting themselves to secure arbitration be- 
tween labor and capital, are public benefits; but 
opening their doors to these two dise@ses a consider- 
able number of our trades-unions are becoming in- 
creasingly mischievous, and are public nuisances. 


nto the Chird and Fourth 
Generation.” 


By HELEN 








CAMPBELL. 





CHAPTER VII.—(Continued.) 

O Searles the opportunity had come as if straight 
from heaven. Inthe sixteen years since Robert 
Saunders’s death the memory of Patty’s words and face 
on that last day had never left him. He had married a 
young girl from a distant county, and at once gone 
West. She had known him as a wild, gay young fel- 
low with a small property, and considered a good 
match by all her mates, and had no time to discover 
till after marriage that he had become an irritable, 
moody man, with long fits of silence against which her 
most energetic or caustic speech could make no head- 
way. That some story lay behind this change she felt 
certain, but Searles had never admitted this, or even 

that he was changed in any degree. 

‘** What do girls know about the young fellows that 
court them?” he said one day, as she complained that 
he did not seemthe same. ‘It’s our business to please 
you, and we fool round tillit’s done, but that has noth- 
ing to do with the way we live afterward. We see 
that you have a home and are looked after. Isn’t that 
what you want?” 

Hannah Searles was not given to analyzing either 
herself or other people very sharply. Narrow by 
nature, and made more narrow by limited education 
and utter lack of demonstration, whatever affection she 
had had been given to the gay, loud-talking, vocifer- 
ous young man who had represented a broader outlook 
than she had ever known, and who had fallen violently 
in love with the delicate features and large blue eyes 
of this prim and even then somewhat angular maiden. 
When his trouble came, and the friend with whom he 
had grown up went to a felon’s death through the tes- 
timony he could not withhold, a sudden and permanent 
change came upon Searles. At first he determined to 
tell Hannah Bowen, who, living remote from the lake 
shore, had heard nothing, or if hearing had paid no 
attention to any details of the murder; but her wide- 
eyed astonishment and even shrinking as he tried to 
discover how she would feel if any friend of hers had 
fallen into such trouble silenced him. Girls could not 
understand, he concluded, and were not intended to; 
yet, as he saw how Robert leaned on Patty to the end, 
his own heart craved bitterly some rest for its own 
pain, and wondered if marriage would make it any 
easier to tell the whole. His old occupations and 
amusements grew hateful to him. To marry, to break 
away from all old associations and begin a new life, 
became his strongest longing, and within a few weeks 
of Robert’s death he had left for the West; ending at 
last at Lake Superior, where his old knowledge of 
mining gave him a position as manager, which he had 
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filled for years, gradually becoming an authority among 
mining men. 

Untrained, but of excellent natural ability, he gave 
himself to study bearing on his own calling, and lost 
himself as far as possible in hard work. With a 
more loving woman the time of confession and out- 
pouring might have come. But Hannah Searles, 
absorbed in saving money and in astate of chronic 
bitterness at her husband’s laxness in such matters, 
had no conception of any deeper needs than three 
meals a day, carefully kept clothes and a spotlessly 
neat house. The birth of Ruth, three years after mar- 
riage, had been a serious interruption, and the baby 
would have known very little of baby life but for her 
father, to whom from the first moment of conscious- 
ness she seemed to turn with an instinct which had 
grown with her growth, till now the pair seemed to 
live only for one another. All the repression and pain 
of those years of work, all the craving and uneasy 
longing and vague hope of better days and of atone- 
ment, seemed to find expression in this quiet child, 
who followed him first with eyes, and then with tiny, 
tottering feet, and was never content save when close 
to him. 

‘* Well, I will say, I never expected to see a man 
fool so over a child,” Mrs. Searles ejaculated day after 
day, as Searles sat down to his books with the little 
figure in his arms, or playing at his feet; and eleven 
years had had no power to modify this astonishment. 
Ruth looked at her mother quietly and considerately 
as her sharp voice rose and fell in the old complaints : 
obeyed her without question or comment in all matters 
not relating to her father, and was growing up into 
deft and diinty ways. But no stress of housekeeping 
urgency could keep her from him when his day’s work 
was ended; and the two talked hours together, to the 
astonishment and disgust of Mrs. Searles, who saw no 
use in such waste of time, and considered that entire 
infatuation held them both. 

With Robert’s first coming a longing possessed 
Searles to keep the boy with him, and, in the five years 
since the light falling on him from the bit of sky above 
the shaft had shown with startling distinctness fea- 
tures long since hidden under ground, he had planned 
many methods of bringing this about. Now the time 
had come, and whatever he could do for the boy should 
be done. Ruth, when a little older, should know the 
whole, and the hope grew up that in a not distant 
future her life might be his atonement to the dead. 

‘**T will say,’’ Mrs. Searles broke out one day in her 
usual formula, as if her life ordinarily were one of iron 
repression, and the assertion aecessary to prevent en- 
tire obliteration, ‘‘ I will say, that it does look curious, 
the way you take to this boy. One might think you’d 
known him before, the way you an’ Ruth cotton to 
him. I ain’t so free with strangers, and he not speaking 
unless he takes a notion. Did you know any of his 
folks?” 

Searles flushed hotly. 

‘“‘T knew his father once,” he said, after a pause. 
‘* When I was a boy.” 

“Tf you’d said his mother you’d hit it nearer,” said 
Mrs. Searles witha curious look. ‘‘I’d like to know 
who she was. Robert!” she called to Robert passing 
through the room, and so hastily Searles cou!d not 
have ‘checked her if she would, ‘‘ Robert! where did 
your folks come from?” 

‘*‘T haven’t any but mother and Benoni,” he said 
with a surprised look. 

‘* Where’s your father?” 

‘He is dead,”’ Robert answered, and went on unheed- 
ing the next remark. 

** Seems to me you needn’t clip it off so short. Folks 
that ain’t ashamed of their own have more to say.” 

‘* That will do, Hannah,” Searles said sternly. ‘If 
the boy does not choose to talk, let him alone. It’s 
none of our affair where he came from. Ask no more 
questions.” 

‘‘Humph!” was all the answer made, but a sus- 
picion had entered her mind which grew and strength- 
ened from day to day. Searles’s evident affection for 
the boy, and equally evident intention to help him in 
all possible ways, could have but one foundation. She 
studied Robert’s face, seeking some shadow of resem- 
blance to the man she had determined to be his father, 
and took every opportunity of questioning as to his 
mother’s life, past and present. That these oppor- 
tunities rarely came whetted her curiosity only the 
more, and Searles little knew what web of ingenions 
possibility had been woven by the quiet jealousy of a 
woman of small passion, but of vindictive and narrow 
feeling, who came at last to regard herself as a victim 
and to look upon Lockwood as an active agent in the 
deception practiced upon her. His money, however, 
was an important item, and so far as she could feel 
genuine friendliness for any one she had felt it for him 
in spite of his erratic ways. Lockwood and Searles 
had met in a trip of the former, when a boy, up Lake 
Champlain. They had spent a week or two in the woods 
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together, and Lockwood had never forgotten the hearty 
young fellow who had given bim his first lessons in 
woodcraft, and with whom he had always kept up some 
slight intercourse, till, accepting his present position, 
he had taken up quarters with his old acquaintance. 
The change in Searles had not only puzzled but startled 
him, but he assigned it to money troubles and the 
wearing, aggressive temper of his wife. At moments 
he had fancied Searles upon the point of confiding in 
him: but as yet he had never spoken, and their interests 
centered about their daily work and the child for whom 
Lockwood cared next to Robert. All these details 
Hannah Searles knew, but in her groping about for con- 
nections between the three she imagined that her hus- 
band must at some time have told the story of his 
youth, and of the causes which had wrought the 
change whose existence he persistently denied. These 
causes she would some day discover. Positive knowl- 
edge had not yet come; and, though aggrieved, she could 
make no definite charges and must simply bide her 
time, ready to act, and bent upon retaliation should 
retaliation prove possible. Robert she could have 
liked, for he helped rather than hindered her scheme of 
life, but she drew back constantly, determining to be 
rid of him at the first opportunity. 

Meanwhile she found solace in her round of work 
and in the increasing bank account, already sufficient 
to make them persons of consideration in the little vil- 
lage given over to copper, wherein every man and 
woman looked forward to investing in mining shares, 
and even if this crowning height was never reached 
felt a sense of personal property in the great smelting 
furnaces or the huge steam crushers. 

In this copper region there was little of the beauty 
which surrounded Robert’s old home. An artist would 
have reveled in the clear coloring of these copper-hills : 
the myriad shadings of the many ores; the masses 
of rock rising sheer from the blue water, and the back- 
ground of somber pines, only lightened here and there 
by feathery white birches. Compact and bustling as 
the little settlement was, over all brooded a sense of 
loneliness—a part of the great lake stretching like an- 
other ocean far beyond any vision, and beating always 
with a measured throb against the cliffs. Here and 
there were inlets where the water lapped softly on 
reaches of white sand, and into one of these emptied a 
little river, which, though quiet and deep on its way to 
the north, broke here into flying foam, and tumbled 
from rock to rock, a sheer fall at last of many feet. 
Down these rapids the more venturous Indian boys 
sometimes shot to a flat rock rising high, just before 
the final fall, to which they sprang, letting the light 
canoe go with the flood, and float, bottom up, in the in- 
let till they swam out and righted it. It was danger- 
ous play, but Robert, who watched them, had been more 
than once tempted to try it, and Ruth who had been 
taught by her father to manage a canoe, to the con- 
sternation and general outrage of all her mother’s sense 
of what a girl should and should not do, watched it 
too, with a thrill of apprehension yet of delight, as the 
lithe tigures made the final spring and stood in safety 
while the canoe whirled to seeming destruction below. 

Indians came and went at will; some from the Indian 
settlement at Sault St. Marie, some from the interior 
country; and most of them dirty, degraded and drunk- 
en—this condition the only link between themselves 
and the equally drunken and degraded whites, who had 
imparted thus much of civilization and no more. But 
now and then from the Minnesota border of the great 
lake came a band of the original lake Indians—stately 
men, with magnificent chests, deepened and broadened 
by a lifetime with canoe and paddle, and who stayed 
only long erough to sell their furs and return to the 
region from which as yet the white man’s whisky was 
shut out. There were moments when Robert remem- 
bered his wild life, and, with the thought of what his 
future must be, was tempted to join them, and cast off 
forever the burden entailed upon him if he remained 
with his own kind. 

In these months, in which he had worked steadily 
and quietly, the last trace of boyhood had disappeared. 

** You were born at least ten years old,” Lockwood 
sometimes said laughingly. ‘‘ Certainly no one would 
dream you were less than twenty-five, Robert, and 
there are moments when I should say twice that. You 
must aim to grow young as carefully as I to grow 
old.” 

Robert smiled the grave smile which only came oc- 
casionally, but which had all the beauty—the clear 
lighting up as if from within—that his mother’s face 
had known in her girlhood. But a curious likeness 
was growing up betweenthem. Features and coloring 
were the father’s, but the mother’s sad and bitter soul 
seemed now to look from the boy’s eyes, and to forbid 
the old joyous content. Of the past he never spoke, 
and Lockwood, who noticed the sorrowful expression 
that came over the face in repose, dreaded to intensify 
by argument any morbidness still remaining. The old 
eagerness came constantly to the surface In study. He 








worked with an intensity that kuew no relaxation, 
and bade fair te gain all that any college course in 
books could have given him. — 

At times Lockwood wondered if such a course and 
the resulting contact with those of his own age might 
not drive away the shadows about him, but trusted at 
last to time and life to make problems plain. Ruth 
would help, for in spite of rebuff Ruth followed and 
clung to him as she had never clung to anyone but her 
father. Robert was never harsh. His eyes softened 
as she came near, and evidently he would gladly have 
given himself up to the charm of the little maid’s 
presence. As months passed he did so more and 
more, but always as if some veil were between. Ruth 
considered him gravely, but made no comment. 
Often, though, as she sat by her father going over les- 
sons, or entering into long discussions over her small 
theories of life, she called Robert, and the three talked 
together as if much of the same age and with the 
same interests. As they talked, Hannah Searles looked 
up from her work and studied the faces of man and 
boy with an intentness that often made itself felt, and 
Robert turning suddenly would find her eyes fixed 
upon him with a question in them he could never 
understand. Of his home he never spoke. He had 
written to Cranstoun, a few weeks after reaching 
Houghton, that he wanted him to find out just how 
Benoni and his mother were, but it was not till sum- 
mer that an Indian runner had come one day into the 
office and drawn a blotted and soiled envelope from 
his muskrat pouch. Probably the first letter that 
Cranstoun had ever written, it bore traces not only of 
bodily toil but much mental suffering in its composi- 
tion. Lines were smeared out as if with a broad 
thumb; words were spelled in several methods and all 
left, as if igtended that Robert should make such selec- 
tion as best pleased him, and the first laugh Lockwood 
had heard since his coming broke out as the crooked 
letters were deciphered. Translated, it read thus: 

“Dere Robert : ime gad you are of. i went upand tha are al 
well and sed notbing. Lased for you and sure mutner sed 
you was gone and I cud not get more out of ber. Benonee 
wants to go and see yu. Do you want himto? I reckon I 
spall cum miself some t'me. 

“ Yure tru trend and wvelwisher, JAMES CRANSTOUN.” 

Lockwood looked at the boy’s face, still gleaming 
with merriment, yet even as he looked settling into 
the old, sad lines. The time had come for words he 
had longed to speak, yet checked, fearing they might 
do more harm than good. 

‘* Let us have a walk,” he said. ‘I want one more 
bit of ore for that empty corner in my tray, and we'll 
hunt it up.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Fro out of the midst of all thy mercies, which surround 
us even as one in a garden with fruits and flowers, we lift up, 
tois morning, a voice of thankagiving. We are not blessed 
because we are worthy. We recogniz: our weakness, 
our pride, our vanity, our selfishness, our envy, our jealousy, 
our complaining disposition. How slender is the stream 
which flows from grateful hearts! How littie love, bow 
little euthusiasm of love bave we toward thee, and in the 
life that we are living day by day what mixture is there of 
things base with things good! How much are we drawn 
down by the body toward the earth! How much to us ure 
the pleasures of the senses in over measure! How slender 
are the resources of enjoyment in things unseen! How 
litle do we walk in the royalty of the sons of God, and how 
much are we like men that trudge and moil upon the earth! 

And yet, blessed are we. For us comes the morning light, 
and for us tbe noon pours abroad the glory of God, and all 
the earth is filled with the tokens of thy wisdom and of thy 
goodness. Our reason, and our affections one by one, are 
preserved radiant; and our houses are fliled with a thousand 
joys. Unconscious we take them,and know tne multitude 
of their prese:.ce only woen they pause for a moment and 
we behold how barren we are. 

We pray not only that thou wilt grant unto us the forgive- 
ness of our sins that are past but that thou wilt lift us above 
their repetition and into that state in which thou dost dwell 
forever, that we may become like unto thee; and not un- 
worthy to be called sons of God, beirs of heaven, kings and 
priests. Deliver us, we beseecn toee, from vauity and con” 
ceit of our own exellence. Deliver us from arrogance and 
pride. Give to us childlikeness and simplicity. And grant 
toat we may perceive the goodness of God, and rejoice in it 
day by day. AsChrist is to us so may we strive to be to 
those around about us; and may the mind and will of Christ 
be fulfilled in us. 

We pray tbat thou wilt bless each one this morning accord- 
ing to bis nature and disposition, and according to the cir- 
cumstances in which thy providence has placed him ; and we 
pray hat thou wilt grant that the prayers, stient, unsyllabled, 
that every heart breathes may come up before thee; not that 
they shali be answered as we petition, but better—that thy 
wisdom may be substituted in the answering for our wis ‘om, 
and that we may have the things which are best and not the 
things which we think to be best. Take not away the thorn 
if it be best thatit remain; lighten not the burden if it ought 
to be borne ; take not away the cross ff ‘he cross bath tu it 
salvation for us; only grant, we pray thee, tbat we may be 
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able to feel that it is the hand of the Lord that chastens, ang 
then smice if it be needful. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing upon all those 
that are absent from us, but fain would be bere. Wherever 
they are, far off upon the sa, or in distant lan@s, or in our 
own land, bring them near to thee evermore: and grant that 
thus at the footstool we may be one in Christ. 

Bless the sick ; and in their languisbing hours give them the 
thought of Jesus; give them tne biessedness ef tne Spirit of 
God ; and restore them to healtn if it be thy will, or, better, 
health that shall not be overtaken by sickness, if that be tny 
will. And we pray that io all the emergencies of our lives each 
oue of us may have the consciousness that it matters Little 
whether !ife here be long or short. May we be harnessed and ip 
the way of duty,walking forth, day by day, prepared to goat y 
moment’s summons. May every one of us look well to bis 
acoount, and know how be stands, and whether he be ready 
to render an account to the Judge of the quick and the dead 

We pray that thou wilt grant that thy blessing may go 
with those who are bi gioning life. On that they may se k 
a nobler life! Oo that tnere may be an inspiration in their 
hear'sfor something more than that which is of the ¢lod, 
Grant to them a heroic manhood. May there come in our 
times, for the might and salvation ot this nation, meno that 
fear God a..d find in it tne beginning of wisdom, and that 
iove God and fiad ia it the end of wisdom. 

We pray that thou wi:t bicess our whole land, in all its 
several parts. Bless the President of these Uuited Siates, 
and tnose that are joined with him in authority. Grant thy 
blessing to rest upou the Congress assembled. Give wisdom 
to ali its deliberations, shat they may issue to the welface of 
tnis great people. Biess tne jegislatures of the several States, 
the governors, judges and magistrates. 

Bless the nation adjoioing,a 4d the great people from whom 
we sprang. Bless, we pray thee, toy servant, the Queen of 
Great Britain. We pray that in all ner perp)exid. s, in ail the 
ways of trouble that are around about ber feet, spe may be 
guided of God. May all the counsels that are put forth 
around about her issue for the weifare of the Empire, for tne 
welfare of iis Dependencies, and for the welfare ot the human 
race. How ali Europe bubbles aud seethes as if, ere long, out 
ot the caidron sbould come the demoniac witcpes of war! 
Lord, reouke tue devil. Remand bim tothe pir. Call back 
the clouds, and bush tne thunders thereof, and bring torth 
peace to avide, white-winged. 

O Lord God, how long shall this world roll in turmoil? 
How long soall that requiem chaut, rolling, marcning, of the 
creation that groans aud travails in pain’ Lord God, fulfill 
thy counsels. Make toe ages hasten, and drop the truits of 
rigateeusness upon this weary world, Red: em it. And at 
last may one perfectly accordant chorus be juined to the sweet 
sipgers above, tue earth singing the song of salvation with 
joy unucterabie. 

And to tny name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen, 











SERMON. 
THE DANGER OF RICHES.* 

“ And when he was goue forth into the way, there came 
one running, and kneeled to bim, ana ask d him, Good Mas- 
ter, what shail I do that I may inherit eternal life? And 
Jesus said unto him, Why callestthou m+ good ? there is none 
good but one, tnat is God. Thou knowest the conmand- 
ments, Do not commit adultiry, Do no: kill, Do no steal, Do 
uot bear faise witness, De fraud not, Honor toy tather and 
mother. And he answered aud said unto bim, Master, all 
tnese have | observed trom my youth. Then Jesus behoid- 
ing him loved him, and said unto bim, One thing thou lackest : 
20 toy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt bave treasure in heaven: and come, take up 
the cross, and follow me. And he was sad at twat saying, and 
went away grieved: for he hac great possessions. And Jesus 
looked round about, and saith unto bis discipies, How bardly 
shail they tbat have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 

*“* And ibe disciples were astonished at his words. But Jesus 
answereth again, and saith unto them, Cniidren, how hard is 
i: for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of 
Goa! It is easier for a camel to go through tne ese of a 
needie, than fora ricb man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
And they were as.onished out of measure, saying among 
themsilves, Who then can be saved? And Jesus looking 
upon them saith, With men it is impossible, but not with 
God: for wi h God all things are poss:bie.””"—MARK x., 17-27 

‘HERE never was a case in which was presented to 
‘| a man more clearly the choice between human 
nature, manly development and character on the one 
hand, and on the other riches, than this. If, however, 
he had made the better choice—which he did not—how 
would it have looked at that time? If his father and 
mother, and bruthers and sisters, and uncles and 
aunts, and expectant heirs, and neighbors that wor- 
shiped him, had seen him return and dispossess him- 
self of lands, and convert all into current property, and 
begin a career of charitable distribution, how would 
they have regarded it? No nation in any age ever needed 
charity more than that nation and that age, for such 
was the ruthlessness of circumstances and such was 
the grinding poverty of the great majority of the peo- 
ple of that day that a part of their daily prayer was for 
the loaf —‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread ;’’ and large 
numbers followed after Christ, not because they had 
heard him discourse, but because he had fed the five 
thousand. It was a nation that was hungry: from the 
east to the river, and from the mountains of the north 
to the desert plains of the south there was hunger. 
Nor was there ever a time when a young man could 
have taken his property and gone forth as an almoner 
of God to the poor of his own country with more ben- 
isons and more opportunities than this young man could; 
and yet, if he had done it, how would all around about 
him have protested that it was insanity! They would 
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have said to him, ‘You can be good, and yet hold 
your property "—and so he could; ‘You can keep it 
and distribute the interest for charity ”’—and so he 
could; there is no doubt of that: but if he had done as 
he was told to do; if he had gone, as he was com- 
manded, back to be a follower of Christ, to be an 
apostle, to be a preacher of righteousness ; if he had 
given this testimony, this token of his sincerity, that 
he had entered the kingdom in the largeness of his 
pounty in fidelity to his Leader and to his Master, 
whatever they may have thought of these manly quali- 
ties then (and I know that they would have thought of 
them poorly and meanly) what would you think of them 
pow? The disciples followed Christ; it was an honor 
to them; and you esteem it so: but if this young man 
of princely revenues had taken his possessions and 
consecrated them to benevolence, and had followed 
Christ in self-renunciation, and had ‘put himself in 
communication with the great line of God’s thoughts 
and God’s feelings for the eternities, how would it 
have been like a coronation to him in ourday! As we 
look back, that which in his day would have brought 
upon him railings in our day would have brought upon 
him praises without number. 

But the question at once comes up, Was this neces- 
sary for his salvation? No, notif he was willing to do 
it; but if he was not willing it was. As long as he 
had possessions and was willing to relinquish them it 
would doubtless have been deemed best that he should 
hold them and administer them. The man that is will- 
ing to give up his life is the only man that is fit to hold 
it; and the man that is willing to give up his posses- 
sions for a good and just reason is the very man that 
is fit to administer them safely to himself and to the 
world around about him. I do not know that the 
Saviour would have made him do it if he had shown 
himself willing. If, besides the answer, ‘ All these I 
have kept from my youth up,” when Christ said to 
him, ‘‘ One thing thou lackest: go, sell all thou hast, 
come, take up the cross, and follow me,” he had said, 
“Yea, Master, I will,” we do not know what the next 
words would have been. They might have been, 
“Abide where thou art, and disburse those posses- 
sions, and administer thy charities thyself.” It may 
be that for an example Christ would have said still, 
“Strip thyself of property, become poor, and clothe 
thyself with the robes of righteousness, and be a nobler 
nan to all the generations of mankind.’ We cannot 
ll which thing he would have done. It was not, how- 
ever, the condition of discipleship with Christ that 
inen should be poor. It may perhaps have been a duty 
in that age for some men to be poor; but when Christ 
met Zaccheus, and invited himself to be his guest, he 
did not make it a condition of discipleship that he 
should dispossess himself of his property. The Lord 
went, although he was a rich man, and dwelt with him; 
and there was no such command laid upon him. It is 
true that the disciples were all poor; but it is not true 
that they were obliged to Jay aside their possessions 
and become poor in order to be disciples. 

The whole of society in that day was disturbed and 
revolutionary. Judea was like a mountain that is about 
to belch forth lava, and was full of tremors, and had 
fissures through which a red-hot torrent occasionally 
poured down; it was in a perpetual state of suppressed 
revolution; and it may have been the duty of men to 
do what the disciples, some of them, afterwards did— 
sell all they had, and let it become common stock. 
Duty in every age is relative to the necessities of that 
age. There are some times when men should build 
themselves houses, and there are other times when 
men shguld abandon their houses. There are times 
and ages when men should not marry, as the apostle 
said, because by marriage their work would be im- 
peded; and yet the great law goes on, ordinarily, and 
marriage and home are the universal duty, as well as 
privilege and bounty, of life. So, while there may 
come times in the history of nations, as in the time of 
Christ, when the amassing of property is wrong, and 
when poverty is the one great duty, in ordinary 
times the amassing of proptrty is a right and an obli- 
gation. 

Nor are we to understand that if a man wants to 
‘ecome a Christian he must steer right away from riches. 
If men were to hear Christ speaking as God among 
en and saying, ‘‘How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter the kingdom of heaven,” and if they were 
0 take it for granted that riches were bad and should 
flee in the other direction toward poverty, they would 
meet God again, standing in his providence and scourg- 
ing them back; for if there be teaching in the Word of 
God of the perils of riches, all time and all history 
‘each the perils of poverty, with its meannesses, and 
limitations, and coarse animalisms. What is poverty 
but the dedication of a man’s life to the business of 
taking care of his body? Feeding themselves is the 
business of nine men out of ten on the globe. And 
What is a man worth that has just enough faculty to 
feed himself? The teaching of the whole revelation 
of God's providence, in the world and in time, is, that 








if you would develop man you must develop civilization, 
and if you would develop civilization yon must have 
the power that goes with possession. The power by 
which men are educated is that by which they ransack 
the globe, compelling matter and living by the force of 
their skill and the incarnation of themselves in dead 
matter. It was dead, but they touched it with intelli- 
gence and it rose up property, and it serves, on every 
side, the wants of mankind. And no nation will ever 
make great progress, no people will ever rise very 
high, that are poor. If they do rise high, riches will 
follow them; of if riches precede taste and culture 
will come after. Itis not having so much gold and 
silver in a man’s coffer that makes him rich; but the 
million industries that begin with the peasant, that 
work up through society, and that develop forehanded 
property—there are the means by which men and 
races swell. These, and commerce, with its two great 
sources of supply—manufacture and agriculture—are 
God’s outside schoolmasters that are educating man- 
kind. 

So, then, here we have, on the one side, the word of 
the Lord, saying, ‘‘ Beware of riches;” and on the 
other side we have the word of the Lord saying, ‘‘ Be- 
ware of poverty ;” and what are you going todo? Well, 
you must béware of either and of both. 

Now, it is quite in vain, in preaching about the 
dangers of riches—and that is my subject to-day— 
simply to inculcate poverty; but one of the ways in 
which men are taught is the direct inculcation of 
poverty. There may be, as I have said, as there were 
in Judea and as there were in medieval days, times when 
a voluntary poverty is atestimony. It is an exclama- 
tory interjectional example, when all the world is 
worshiping the baseness of wealth, for a man that 
could possess it to step out and take upon himself pov- 
erty and yet maintain a nobler manhood; but if every- 
body honored him it would not be an example; its 
moral force would be broken. There was a time 
when the garb of the Quaker was really a moral argu- 
ment, because it was a perpetual testimony in favor of 
that which had been utterly lost of beauty and sim- 
plicity ; but when it had done its work then it was no 
longer an example and benefit. 

There are times, therefore, for a man to be poor, and 
there are times for a man to be rich. Nor are we to 
dissuade men from the perils of riches by simply say- 
ing to them, ‘‘ Get enough—just enough.” Will you be 
so kind as to define what is enough? It is said that no 
glass ever yet measured the depth of the stellar uni- 
verse, and that beyond the farthest star that the most 
powerful magnifying glass resolres and clearly de- 
fines, probably farther beyond that than from us 
to that star the universe of creation extends. And 
even to that is not enough. Enough is bigger than 
infinity: Just as long as there is anything more, just 
so long men will want more. Therefore to tell men 
that they should seek for enough—just enough— 
wealth is very indefinite. 

A man, when he is very poor, says, ‘‘If I live, and 
get twenty-five thousand dollars clear of the world, I 
will be contented.” In five years he has twenty-five 
thousand dollars clear of the world; andI say to him, 
“What, sir, now is your opinion?” ‘Oh, sir,” he 
says, ‘‘I have got twenty-five thousand dollars, and I 
just begin to feel like going into the work. If I could 
roll up twenty-five hundred thousand dollars I think I 
would be contented with that.” In five years more he 
has his twenty-five hundred thousand dollars; and I 
ask him, “‘ Are you geing to retire on your twenty-five 
hundred thousand dollars?” ‘*Why, sir,” he replies, 
‘“‘T have but just begun. Twenty-five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, with my experience and opportunities? 
No, sir. I tell you, I am going to be worth five mill- 
ion!” And when he is on the top of his five million 
I say to him, ‘‘ Now, are you going to descend and 
enjoy life?” ‘‘No,” he says, ‘I am standing on the 
head-top of the mountain, where I see the glory of the 
world, and, by heaven, I will have it all!” And se 
there is no measure. It grows by that it feeds on. 

What, then, is the wise way? It is just the same 
with this as with everything else that belongs to man. 
There is no royal] road, there is no process, by which 
you can abbreviate apything. If God has blessed you 
with genius there come with it also its perils. If 
God has given you a great heart there come likewise 
the weakness and liabilities of it. If God has given 
you an imperious will it is ¢ great thing; but with it 
there come many perils. And if God gives you the 
power of riches you are not to refuse it, but you are 
to understand that it is to be taken with a clear and 
just perception of all the liabilities that come with it. 
And for you to be a Christi n is to take the gifts, both 
of body and soul, which the providence of God puts in 
your hand, and, looking at them soberly, and with an 
eye enlightened by the light of the eternal world, to 
administer them in such a way as to avoid the evils 
and reap the benefits thereof. 

I will point out to you, then, some of the perils of 
riches which are avoidable 





In the first place comes, very naturally, the idea of 
the young, that riches, in and of themselves, create 
happiness. It is the mistake of the callow and unre- 
flecting. They do discern, undoubtedly, that there is 
in them larger liberty, larger culture, great honor, 
great opportunity. All the things that please the eye 
and the senses are now gathered around about riches; 
and it is not strange that the unreflecting young should 
say to themselves, ‘‘ Why, all the persons that really 
enjoy themselves in this life very much, take them as 
a mass, are rich.” They know what are the limitations 
of poverty; they know how cramping it is; and they 
very naturally get the idea that poverty makes misery, 
and that the simple possession of riches makes happi- 
ness. 

Now, it is very true that riches are a power which, 
if rightly applied or used, may create happiness; but 
it is not true that riches, in and of themselves, ever do 
make men happy; and this indiscriminate notion, as 
an ideal on which they base their life, will be fatal to 
their happiness. If a man is prepared for happiness 
riches can make him happy. 

A man is an organ. I do not care if Beethoven is 
put before an organ that has not a pipe, and whose 
bellows is split, I do not care who plays on such an 
instrument as that, you will not get any music. And 
if the organ were perfect, and there was nobody that 
knew how to play, you would not get any music either. 
Where you get music you must have two things. A 
good instrument and a good performer on it. Now 
happiness, conducted on a great scale in life, requires 
that there should be a performer; and riches are the 
performer; but what does it playon? Anempty case; 
a wind-hag, a leathern pocket, an old iron chest, a 
rusty old miser. Do riches bring out anything in the 
way of happiness? Of themselves, no, they. do not. 
The rich are not the happy folks in the world, as a 
rule. A great many of them are the most happy peo- 
ple on the globe; a man who has riches, and is other- 
wise rightly attuned, certainly can command as much 
happiness as any other man on the face of the earth; 
nobody can be any happier than he has the capacity of 
being. A man is happy according as he can generate 
sensibility of brain and nerve. Some men generate 
only five pounds, some generate fifteen pounds, and 
some generate twenty-five pounds. So some men can 
be happy a little bit while others can be happy a great 
deal. Some men are not bigger than a daisy, and they 
cap have only so much sunlight as can get into their 
disc. Facility for happiness is not any different. A 
man can not be happy in one spot and miserable every- 
where else, any more than he can have the toothache 
and feel well everywhere else but in his tooth. Happi- 
ness must have harmony in it. Where there is not 
harmony there is no happiness. If two-thirds of a 
man’s nature is morbid and wrong, the other third is 
not going to rule them down, and compel happiness. 
I think that when a man has good manners, and is a 
gentleman, good clothes are very becoming and com- 
fortable to him, and pleasant to every body else; but 
good clothes do not make a gentleman, any more than 
riches make a man happy. 

A man’s happiness depends upon what he is. If his 
feelings are right, and he is capable of being happy, 
riches will make him happy; but if those conditions 
do not exist then riches will not make him happy. So 
here is a mistake on the threshold; and it is a mis- 
take that leads to a great many others. For if it were 
true that a man possessing riches, no matter what he 
is himself, has the secret of commanding happiness 
I should not think it strange at all that young men 
should be impetuous, and desperate, to possess that 
which when once they got it legislated happiness in 
them forever: but if it is understood, as it should be 
on the threshold, that though he gain the whole world 
it shall not profit a man if he lose his own soul this 
mistake will be rectified. 

While this has its application in the great outer 
sphere it also as much has its application in the inner 
sphere. A man that preserves his manhood, his gen- 
erosity, his sympathies with manhood, his simplicity, 
his taste, though he lose the whole world, is not poor 
Iam happier than the richest man in New York. I do 
not count the rich men in New York as being very 
happy. Some of them are, I hope. A great many of 
them are not, I know. But, while they have found it 
out, young men may not be blamed for not knowing as 
much as they will know if they grow up gnarly, cor- 
rugated, hard, and finally are rich, having eaten out 
everything that was manly or good in them and 
coined it into gold. Oh how many men go into old 
age utterly eviscerated ! 

I have used the figure before, but it is too good not to 
be kept on livery: In very stormy winters sometimes 
steamers, beaten about for a long time, having con- 
sumed all their coal, are yet obliged to make the har- 
bor; and they first burn up all that is burnable of their 
cargo, and then all the spare spars, then all the stores 
that will burn, then the balkheads and partitions, and 
then the chairs and other furniture, and then at Jaet 
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they creep into the harbor having burned everything 
in them that is worth anything; and when they drop 
anchor they are just as good as wrecked. Soa great 
many men creep into the harbor of old age having 
burned up about everything that is worth arfything ia 
them; and finally when they drop anchor they are 
gutted from end to end. 

Would you envy such a man? Standing on the 
threshold of life would you dare say to a young man, 
‘**Only get riches, and you will get everything”? No; 
get yourself first. The voice comes down through the 
centuries, saying, ‘‘With all thy getting get under- 
standing.” 

Then comes the idea that riches are a substitute for 
character in the eyes of men. There is an impression 
if a man is only rich he can do what he has a mind to, 
and that the world will accept his riches in lieu of ex- 
cellence. So a man will sacrifice his veracity, his 
honor, his purity, his soul, with the feeling that it will 
all be made up to him as soon as he is rich. 

Now, there is a certain amount of honor and defer- 
ence that is given to riches, and for a good and sufli- 
cient reason; namely, that riches are prima Jucie evi- 
dence of skill, patience, forethought, ability. This 
may not be, is not, true in every instance; but taking 
life comprehensively it is true that if a man, by steady 
processes, makes a little, and a little more, and much, 
and organizes a property, it is a campaign, and he is 
the general, and has fought his battle well, and has 
shown that he is a man. There is a reason for the 
pride that men have who have built themselves up from 
poverty; and there is a reason for the respect that is 
paid them in the community. They have done well. 

But, on the other hand, where a man comes by un- 
lawful ways, and with evident sacrifice of manhood, to 
the possession of riches it is not a great while, in sny 
community, before people discriminate between the 
property and its owner. What men say to you in the 
street does not tell what they think of you at all. You 
are a director in a bank; perhaps you are cashier or 
president; a man wants accommodation, and when he 
meets you of course he knows enough to know that he 
stands on the shady side of you, and he says ‘‘ Good- 
morning” to you, and hetells you all the little pleasant 
things that he has heard about you, and that reflect 
credit on you, and he makes you feel immensely happy ; 
and you go to the bank rather disposed to accept the 
paper that he has to present the next day; and yet as 
soon as you are fairly out of his hearing he says: ‘I 
think I sweetened that old fellow: but he is the mean- 
est man that lives on the face of the earth. I think he 
would sell is wife and children for money. I would 
not trust hm out of my sight.” And he talks about 
you at home, in the presence of his children, and what 
they hear they tell the boys all through the street; 
and as there is in New York a sewer underneath every 
clean street, so multitudes of men have a clean top and 
a dirty bottom. Their reputation runs underneath ; 
and it is sewage, though on top the stones are swept 
clean. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that riches are a 
substitute for respect, for honop, that is earned by 
character. Let a man have riches but let him have 
riches as the evidence of a manly character. Then he 
will have honor that will abide—honor everywhere ; in 
secret and in public. 

Passing to another great peril, riches and the pursuit 
of them are apt to absorb the life and time of men to 
a degree that shall harness them to mere external 
things, so that they have very little leisure and less 
disposition for self-culture. I speak now not of moral 
obliquity, but simply of absorption. There may be 
periods of a man’s life in which he will be obliged to 
forego a thousand things on the way toward a perma- 
nent establishment of himself; in which there will be 
a period of exclusive and exhausting application to 
business; but that never should run long. If a man 
clearly foresees and knows that by excessive addiction 
to business, night and day, for one or two years, he 
will place himself where he will have a much larger 
liberty for leisure and culture, there may be a reason 
why he should do it. 

There may be in a man’s business times of emergency 
and embarrassment when itis necessary for him to 
concentrate on it every energy that he has; but, taking 
it comprehensively, no man should embark in a busi- 
ness that makes drafts upon him so excessive that he 
does not have time that separates him from money- 
getting, property-getting, and that puts him to school 
to other things. Every man should have time for 
friendship, time for culture in knowledge, time for re- 
finement by art and social life, time for the amenities 
and generosities of friendship. A man pays dear for 
riches who so eagerly pursues them that he does not give 
himself time; and, above all, time for God and time 
for himself as a son of God. 

It isin this point of view that the Sabbath day is 
desecrated to the woe of multitudes of men who let 
the stream of life flow strong up to the very verge of 
the Sabbath day, yea, and, heating, throw over its 





spray upon that day. One day of the week every man 
ought to cool, from the topmost hairs of his head to the 
very soles of his feet. This is true not of lazy folks, 
nor of folks that are quiet: it is true of men that are 
anxious; it is true of men that are in banks; it is true 
of men that are in brokers’ offices ; it is true of men on 
the street; it is true of men that are manufacturers ; 
it is true of men that are speculating; it is true of men 
that are adventurers; it is true of all men that are at 
work plying every energy and tool in themselves. 
They need, certainly, one day every week for rest. 
There ought to be some part of every day that is a 
Sabbath to a man; and there ought at least to be this 
day, standing between week and week, so that a man 
should have rest both of body and mind. 

And this is not all. Out of rest should come spirit- 
ual culture. Five thousand years come as witnesses 
to testify that it is for the welfare of mankind that one 
day in seven should be given to something except 
sordid worldliness. I do not care whether there is or 
is not authority and command in the Bible for it, the 
hand of God in the history of men requires that there 
should be a Sabbath for man in which he shall abso- 
lutely rest, and in the pause hear the voices that busi- 
ness shuts out from the ear, and see the visions that 
one may see, and rub bright again the dull energies of 
friendship, and live simply for manliness. 

Riches are apt to lift a man away from sympathy 
with common humanity; and that is always a sign of, 
and a step toward, deterioration. The moment a man, 
for any reason, loses his interest in the great mass of 
mankind, in his fellow men of every degree, high or 
low, the moment the cords that run from him to all 
others are cut, that moment he is on the way to dete- 
rioration. There are a great many roads to it, but they 
all end in the same slough. The man who has become 
so rich and who is so puffed up that he does not want 
to associate any more with the folks with whom he 
began life is on the road to decay. 

As a man goes up let him rather continually remem- 
ber the plain folks, the common folks. It is very. 
wholesome. Not more needful to the body is the 
ocean, in which a man may lave and cleanse himself, 
than is the great ocean of humanity; and men that 
separate themselves therefrom, and get out of the 
stream and current, no matter on what ground they do 
it, do it to their own moral peril and injury; for man- 
kind is the atmosphere in which men must thrive. 

If a man is growing better in the spiritual life one 
of the signs of it will be that he will feel more pro- 
foundly united to his fellow men. Ifa man is growing 
in retinement and in a true education it will be shown 
in this: that he has more sides to his sympathy for 
humanity thanany other man. When mengrow inthe 
right direction they grow with more thought of man- 
kind and not with less, and if a man is growing rich 
and is withdrawing himself from the great mass of 
men, from working men, from poor men, from ignorant 
men, yea, ahd even from men that stumble and fall, he 
is traveling in the wrong direction. God makes his 
sun to rise on the just and on the unjust, and he sends 
his rains upon the good and upon the bad alike; and 
then he says, ‘‘ Be ye perfect as I am perfect.” Unite 
yourself in your sympathy to all mankind. 

Then there is a great tendency in riches to pamper a 
man’s pride. This comes very much from the influ- 
ences that are brought around about men that are 
prosperows. With prosperity comes power, and with 
power there is a strong tendency to develop self-will, 
imperiousness, arrogance, importance; and men that 
used to walk cheerily and pleasantly and socially be- 
come so rich that they walk in a very dignified manner, 
and have but little commerce with their fellow men. 
They are very, very important. If a man is going to 
get anything from them he must pay great deference to 
them. They swell in self-importance simply because 
they are rich. Itis not necessary, it is perilous; and 
every man ought to watch and see whether, as he 
grows in property, he is growing also in self-impor- 
tance. 

I do not object to a man’s having a good deal of 
property; I do not object to his having beautiful 
grounds, and making them shine like a garden of Eden, 
if he can; Ido not object to his building himself a 
magnificent mansion, and storing it with whatever art 
can give: I admire the grounds, I admire the house, I 
admire the furniture, and I justify them. But now let 
me see the man. When a man has risen in wealth so 
that he can have fine. grounds, a fine house and fine 
furniture he ought to have something even grander in 
himself; and yet, how many men are there that are 
like a monkey in an Oriental palace—men that are 
ignorant, empty, narrow, conceited, poverty-stricken 
inside, but that outside glow like a rainbow! How 


many men there are that make the power of money in 
their hands simply picturesque, grotesque! 

I might go on and fill up more time than remains to 
me in specifying the other perils and dangers of riches ; 
but, after all, a sermon is fugitive; and the profit of 
such a sermon as mine has been js to be fouad in en- 











larging your caution, and in inspiring a certain whole- 
some fear in you by which you shall look around about 
you, and within you, and see whether or not any of 
these perils have begun to develop mischiefs in you, 
or on you. 

Brethren, we live in an age of mighty production. 
I may say, almost literally, that if of all the showers 
that fell on this continent last summer upon our fields 
every drop had been a golden dollar they would not 
have brought such treasure to the nation as has sprung 
out of its husbandry and manufactures. We acquire « 
national wealth every year. We are a business people, 
and the vast bulk of this nation are to be a business 
people for many generations to come. It is the way of 
living. And is there anything more pertinent, or more 
important, than the question, how shall a man earn 
and administer riches, and yet maintain Christian 
manhood? Is not this just the field where we need the 
Gospel? It is all in vain to say, ‘‘ You must have the 
Gospel, and dispossess yourself of riches.”” We are a 
people that are to have riches. We are a people that 
are to create them. If we are to have religion it must 
be a religion that is consonant with the development 
of property. There is such a religion, there is such u 
power, as that. I do not believe that the grace of God 
is left to the low and feeble conditions of humanity. 
I believe a power is yet to come forth from God’s 
besom that shall enable men to be manly in the posses- 
sion of the utmost knowledge, and the utmost refine- 
ment, and the utmost power of wealth. I believe that 
there is to be a sanctifying communion between men 
and God that shall enable a man to be rich and yet 
humble, to be rich and yet sympathetic. In proportion 
to the magnitude of avy great law or any great propo- 
sition are the shadows which it casts, and the dangers 
which it carries with it; and as riches carry with them 
power, refinement, civilization and renovation through- 
out the world, so they carry with them abundant temp- 
tations and perils. Therefore those men who are com- 
ing intoa citizen’s life, and into a Christian life, should 
take heed to themselves, and form such conceptions of 
duty, of character and of manliness as shall anticipate, 
forestall and resist the perils that come with riches. 

God grant that there may be to you such a sense of 
the necessity of the outflow of benevolence, and such a 
perpetual use of your riches, as that by keeping the 
circulation lively they may not work selfishness and 
sordidness in you. 

The grace of God—may it keep your hearts and 
minds in this matter; and as you are actors largely in 
the developments of society, property being an instru- 
ment of it, may God give you power to have an honor- 
able success in the development of riches, a more hon- 
orable success in the administration of them, and, most 
honorable of all, the grace to develop yourselves so 
that when you rise into the other life you shall inherit 
imperishable riches, and honors that never fade. 


Beligious FZetvs. 


Temperance work in IUlinois.—The plan of this winter’s 
work by the Christian temperance women of Illinois, as 
recently foreshadowed in the columns of The Christian 
Union, is now being presented to the people of that State 
by the many local unions. It is styled the second home- 
protection campaign, but is strictly local in its main 
efforts; seeking to stop the sale of liquor under a clause in 
the general incorporation law of the State for towns, vil- 
lages and cities, which confers upon the ordinance-making 
authorities local and irreviewable ‘‘ power to license, regu- 
late and prohibit the sale or giving away of any intoxica- 
ting malt, vinous, mixed or fermented liquors.” In this 
clearly lies the local power to invite the women of its 
locality to a voice in the adjustment of the license issue. 

The State W. C. [. U. has accordingly set to work every 
local union circulating petitions to its local municipal mas- 
ters in the following torm :, 

“We, the undersigned, men and women of , believe 
that women should be granted a voice in deciding whether 
weareto have dram-shops among the institutions of our city 
(town or viilage); and we earnestly desire that provision be 
made, by special ordinance, for @ vote on the question of 
legalizing the liquor traffic here, and that in such vote wome) 
be invited to share.” 

The women are also holding local public meetings in be 
half of the movement, with speaking, prayer and hymns, 
and the solicitation of signatures on slips of paper distrib- 
uted among the pews and afterwards pasted to one loca! 
petition, as they, last winter, gathered the 175,000 signa- 
tures to the great State petition. To this petition signers 
are accepted among men of twenty-one years, but among 
women of eighteen years. Are not the women of Illinois 
likely to provoke bitter hostility among men and damage 
the reform they ought to succeed in by thus putting young 
women into power before young men‘ But this mistake 
becomes far more significant as interpreted by the local 
home-protection ordinance distributed with the petition. 
and designed to be submitted to local boards as a model 
of what the petitioners desire adopted. This ordinance 
is elegantly covert in its statement concerning both 
the sex and age of voters under it. It provides that 
no license for the sale of liquors shall be granted excep! 
upon the affirmative majority vote of ‘the inhab- 
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itants of this city (or village) of lawful age of majority,” 
not of the men of twenty-one years and the women of 
eighteen years. And thereafter in the ordinance it is 
always “persons” and “lawful age of majority,’’ women 
being ‘‘ persons” and reaching their ‘“‘ majority ” under 
the State statute for all privileges at present enjoyed at 
eighteen years of age. This ordinance will bless every 
town that may adopt it, for most girls at eighteen know 
enough to vote against saloons. But will men incline to 
give women the temperance ballot while the juniors by 
three years of voting men? or even give it at twenty-one 
after it has been sought at eighteen ¢ 

There is, however, a desire in this movement beyond 
woman’s local temperance vote. Next Fall members of 
the Legislature are to be again chosen; the temperance 
women and their friends seek by present and coming 
efforts to make it a temperate and a temperance body. They 
well say that their labor was not lost in 1879; for of the 
832 towns which last spring took a local-option vote 645 
voted against license, and have since well sustained their 
vote. And that was a thirty per cent. improvement on 
the spring of ’78. Their good work is recognized also in 
the bitterness with which the saloon keepers’ associations 
throughout the State have assailed them. In the Legisla- 
tive contest they will remember to help, by all fair means, 
those who before voted for home protection, and by like 
means to hinder those who hindered their Christian en- 
deavor. 

And the State Union of temperance women has de- 
veloped a new element of strength in the publication of a 
weekly sixteen-page journal, called “‘The Signal,” edited 
by Mrs. Mary B. Willard, aided by a score of competent 
special contributors. 





The Winter Meeting of the Manhattan Association was 
held on Tuesday, Jan. 27th, in the Madison Avenue Church 
of the Disciples, in this city. Five new members were re- 
ceived, Rev. W. R. Davis, Rev. 8. Colcord, Rev. Hub- 
bard Beebe, of New York, Rev. 8S. M. Freeland, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Rev. Theod. C. Jerome, pastor Congrega- 
tional Church, Patchogue, L. I. The Rev. Thomas B. 
McLeod, the ne v pastor of Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, in Brooklyn, was nominated for membership. Dr. 
R.8. Storrs, Chairman of the Association’s Standing Com- 
wittee on Fund for Aged and Infirm Ministers, made re- 
port of the fund for past year, and a Chairman of a Spe- 
cial Committee on the subject presented a plan for the 
future collection and administration of the fund. The 
receipts to the fund from collections during the year had 
been $855, disbursements $255. The new plan was adopted, 
after discussion, and provides: 

1. For a Board cf Trustees, of three (3) ministers, and 
four (4) laymen, to appeal to the churches for money, to 
keep and to disburse it. The trustees elect their own 
officers, and report to the Association yearly. 

2, Twenty-five dollars per month is to be the largest sum 
appropriated by the Trustees to any individual minister of 
the Association, and fifteen dollars per month the largest 
sum appropriated to the widow of any such minister, with 
extra appropriations if necessary in case of protracted 
illness, or for funeral expenses. 

3. In case of urgent need the trustees may make a small 
appropriation for the relief of ministers connected with 
other Associations in the State. 

4. No appropriation is to be made fora period beyond 
the next succeeding annual meeting of the Association. 

The Rev Dr. Ray Palmer presented appropriate resolu- 
tions on the death of Dr. Budington, and addresses were 
made in connection with them. The Rev. Dr Storrs was 
requested to prepare for delivery before the Association a 
memorial of his life and services. The Rev, A. H. Clapp, 
D.D., presented an appropriate memorial, which was 

adopted, upon the life and services of the Rev. Moses H. 
Wilder. In the evening there was a public session in the 
audience room of the church, discussing the question, ‘‘How 
to make most effective the public worship of God on the 
Lord’s Day.” A goodly audience was present, although the 
weather was very stormy; and addresses were made by 
the Rev. Drs. R. S. Storrs, H. M. Scudder, and W. M. 
Taylor. The Association adjourned at nine and one-half 
P.M., until its next regular meeting in April. 





A Commendable Work.—The ‘‘Second Avenue Club” 
was established last May by the exertions of a well-known 
lady of this city. She.associated with herself three gen- 
tlemen well acquainted with the-needs of youug men, and 
interested in their welfare. The present club house was 
leased and put in thorough order. The two upper stories 
are titted up as lodging rooms, and are rented at very rea- 
sonable rates, sufficient, however, to cover expenses, but 
to members only. The lower floor, consisting of two par- 
lors in the main building, and of a large room in the ex- 
tension, is used for club purposes proper, the former rooms 
being fitted up for billiards and other games, and the latter 
for a reading room, well supplied with papers and period- 
icals. The basement beneath is used as a shooting gallery, 
and may also be arranged asa simple gymnasium. The 
object of the club is the social and moral improvement of 
young men engaged in business or otherwise in the city of 
New York. Men desiring to become members must be 
eighteen years old, and must make a proper application 
for membership to the Executive Committee, giving 
their references, and enclosing the initiation fee, half a 
dollar. The dues are forty cents a month. The club 
rooms are open every week-day evening from six to 
eleven, and every Sunday afternoon from one to six. 


Roman Cuthobicismein Great Brituin,—The new English 
Catholic Directory shows that there are in Great Britain 





and the colonial dependencies 14 archiepiscopal and 77 
episcopal sees, besides 34 vicariates and 8 episcopal pre- 
fectures; and 27 of the above vicariates are held at present 
by bishops and archbishops. Including 11 coadjutor or 
auxiliary bishops, the total number of archbishops and 
bishops now holding office in the British Empire is 127. 
The names of Lord Bury, Lord Braye and the Earl of 
Ashburnham are added to the list of Roman Catholic peers, 
making their number 38. The Roman Catholic baronets 
are 48 in all. The Roman Catholic priests in England 
and Wales are 1,920, serving 1,158 churches and public 
chapels; including Scotland, they are 2,211, serving 1.436, 
and this total does not include domestic and private 
chapels in the houses of noblemen and gentlemen to which 
the public have no access. 





The Minutes of the General Congregational Association 
of the State of New York for 1879 are just issued in a hand- 
some pamphlet of 83 pages, with an index and catalogue of 
all the ministers in the State, with their post-office addresses. 
The whole number of churches is 265, of which 10 are across 
the line in Pennsylvania; total church members 35,961, of 
whom 575 are in Pennsylvania. Total reported benevolent 
contributions $55,248. Net gain in members 271; 2 new 
churches organized and 2 received from Presbytery. The 
pamphlet contains the very unique and interesting paper 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott, read before the Association, on the 
Necrology of the year, embracing sketches of Rev. Messrs. 
8. Bayliss and 8. 8. Joceylin, and Rev. Drs. C. D. Helmer 
and G. P. Thompson. Also the reports of the New Yerk 
Home Missionary Society and the Society for Ministerial 
Relief. 





The Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, at 
a largely attended meeting of the congrega'ion held Jan. 
27th, voted to extend a unanimous call to the Rev. David R. 
Fraser to become the pastor of the chur: h, and the call 
has been accepted. Mr. Fraser is a graduate of Princeton 
College and of the Union Theological Seminary, has had 
pastoral charges on Staten Island and in Hudson, and is 
now settled over the First Presbyterian church of Buffalo, 
N.Y. He is spoken of asa man of substantial character, 
large acquirements and fine abilities. The meeting was 
very harmonious and enthusiastic. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


It is said that a plan looking to the consolidation of Sands 
Street and Washington Street Methodist Churches of Brook- 
lyn is again under consideration. 

—The Baptist Church at Groton, N. Y., has paid a debt of 
nearly $2,000, and solemnly pledged itself never again to incur 
any interest-bearing indebtedness. 

—Bisbop Stevens and a special committee are making an 
examination into the alleged ritualistic practices at St. 
Clement’s Episcopal Cburch, Philadelphia. 

—The efforts to reduce the debt of the Central Church, Syr 
acuse, have resulted ‘n securing the $11,000 needed. The 
church is now in a hopeful financial condition. 

—The annual meeting of the Congregational Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will be beld witb the R: v. S. Maning’s 
church at Mercer, Pa., commencing February 10th and con- 
tinuing three days. 

—The Congregational Church in Saratoga Springs has en- 
tered upon a new lease cf life under tke efficient labors of 
Rev. T. W. Jones. Large audiences assemble at the Sabbath 
services and the prospects of the society are very encour- 
aging. 

—General Jobn E. Rathbone, of Albany,a friend of the 
University of Rochester, bas subecribed the second $25,000 
toward meeting the conditions of Mr. Deane’s special fund 
subscription for that institution. Othersubscriptions amount 
to $10,000, so that $60.000 of the $100,000 is secured. 

—The Rev. George Micba«! was installed pastor of the Con- 
greygational Church at Moriah, N. Y.,on Jan. 22d. The Rev. 
I. L. Beman preached the sermon. The prospects of this 
“mother of cbhurches”’ are rapidly brightening, and under 
the energetic leading of Mr. Michael prosperity seems as- 
sured. 

—The “ Missionary Herald,” the vigorous organ of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions, enters tbis year upon 


ance. The February number has extended notices of the 
success attending missionary labors in Central Turkey and 
China. 

—The Park Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., of which 
Dr. J. Clement French, late of Brooklyn, is pastor, has, since 
the beginning of his regular work there, September Ist, as- 
signed every pew and sitting in the church. The congrega- 
tion fill the church morning and evening. Thirty-four have 
been adaed to the church. The Sunday-scbool has grown in 
like proportion. 

—The Rev. Israel M. E'y died at Chenango Forks Jan. 7th of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, aged 61, after only a week’s sick- 
ness. He was born in Fairfield, Coon, a graduate of Yale 
College, and studied theology at Andover and Yale Semi- 
naries. He preached in Tennessec, in Montreal, Can., and 
several places in New York, the last as pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Chenango Forks, Broome Co. 

—Quite a number of revivals are in progress in the Copgre- 
gational Churches of New York State since the Week of 
Y Prayer. The Rev. R. 8. Underwood, evangelist, is holding 
meetings in West Groton, and J. D. Foote in Portland, N. Y. 


Church in Angola, N. Y., and thirty-five with that in Schenec- 
tady. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
lt is reported tbat the Congregational Church of Byfield, 
Mass., has received a legacy of $15,000. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church in Chichester, N. H., has 
been renovated. The improvements were occasioned by the 
presentation of a new church bell. 

—The debt of $20,000 on the First Baptist Church at Pitts- 
tield bas been more than covered by the subscriptions for its 
liquidation, which amount to $21,500 

‘Bishop McNamara, the head of fhe Independent Catholic 





its seventy-sixth volume with a greatly improved appear-. 


Twenty-nine persons united, Jan 7th. with the Congregational 





movement in this city, has been speaking in Music Mall, Bos- 
ton, in explanation of the work in which he is engaged. 


THE WEST. 
The Unitarian Society at Kalamazoo, Mich., is giving 
“a series of social dancing parties ” 

~The Park Avenue’M. E. Church of Chicago bas raised 
$5,000 of its debt of $10,000. This church, which has been ina 
very depressed condition. under the ministration of the Rev. 
T. R. Strobridge is rapidly recovering. 

—The Executive Committee of the Michigan State Sunday- 
School Association nave decided to call the next annual 
meeting at Lansing, June 1-3. It is designed to arrange a 
very complete and profitable programme. 

—The Catholic clergymen of Cincinnati beld a meeting Janu. 
27th, called by the Vicar-General and Chancellor Halley, and 
unanimously determined to fight the application for the sale 
of church property to pay the debts of Archbishop Purcell. 
A committee was appointed to assess and collect from the 
diff-rent churches funds suflicient to pay the legal expenses. 

—Memorial services commemorative of the late Prof. I. O. 
Chapwan were heldin the large ball of Mount Union College, 
Ohio, Jan. 27th. Memorial addresses were made by the Rev. 
J. Gledbill, Hon. John Hunter, Dr. Leonard, Juige Croceer, 
Rev. L. Paine, Jacob Miller, Prof. Dressler, Senator E. N. 
Hartsborn, A. M., Dr. Brooke, Dr. Cox, and Prof. G. W. 
Clarke, A. M. Resolutions expressive of the bigh regard in 
whicb Prof. Chapman was held for his character and talents 
were unanimously adopted. 


THE SOUTH. 


—An Anti-Profanity Society has been started in Savannah, 
Ga., the members of which wear a white ribbon as a badge. 

—Mr. W. M. Viney, a colored man. was recently ordained as 
a Presb« terian mioister in Texas, being the firat colored man 
ever ordained in that State by the Presby’erians. The Rev. 
T. T. Palton, the first Presbyterian ordained in Texas, was 
present and took part in the services. 

A missionary who has served the American Sunday school 
Union in Texas for a number of years, and who seems to 
have received of late a fresh baptism of the Spirit as well as 
deeper convictions and broader views of the importance’ and 
relations of his work, relates this incident of his evangehstic 
labors: ‘**A few days ago I was laboring in a ‘hardshe!l ’ com- 
mupity. I went there ‘io the Spirit.’ I founda woman who 
suid she desired to become a Christian, told ber of Christ’s 
love, and left her weeping sloud. The same.storv was re- 
peated that day in fourteen cabins. At night I organized a 
very hopeful Bible-school ; and, no’ withstanding ‘ hardshell’ 
teachiog and training, no one opposed it.” 


FOREIGN. 


—Thbe Jesuits have at length obtained permission to open 
a college at Cairo, Egypt. 

—The Protestants in Roumelia bave received permission 
from the government to build two chapels, one in Phiiippo- 
polis and one in Yamboul. The chapels are nearly com- 
pleted. 

—A meeting was recently held in one of the largest Calvin- 
istic Methodist chapels in Cardiff, Wales. to consider the desira 
bility of introducing the prayers and Litany contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer to the service of their church. 
After a long discussion the question was adjourned. 

~The banker of the Vatican, who managed the Pope’s 
financial matters in Rome, bas absconded, leaving bebind 
debts amounting to more than 700,000lire. Several high eccle- 
siastical officials are suddenly thrown into financial difficulties 
in consequence, and one of the recently created Cardinals 
has been absolutely beggaret. 

~The Church of Jesus, in Mexico, (Episcopal), bas been 
maintaining services in Vera Cruz, which were conducted by 
a lay reader, Albino Soto. Being informed that it would be 
necessiry to withdraw the supoort heretofore gived bim Soto 
declared that the mission must not be closed, and for the 
purpose of keeping it open he would get some work to do, so 
as to pay the rent of the hal] and support his family. 

—We are informed that the offer of a prize by the Chinese 
Religious Tract Society for the best tract against Feng-Shui 
has brought out more than twenty competitors. The essays 
are in the hands of a competent committee to award the 
prize, and the work has progressed so far that from the whole 
five have been selected, and it only remains to decide which 
of these five is the bess. 

—Among the sermons on the Tay Bridge disaster preached 
in Scotland was one by Dr. Hegg, from the text in the ninth 
chapter of Isaiah, * The bricks are fallen down but we will 
build with hewn stones.’ It elicited from the contractor who 
furnisbed tbe bricks an indignant denial. He urges, first 
that the bricks were of the best quality; second. that it was 
the stone. work, pot the brick-work which gave way. 

—The Chinese Religious Tract Society has determined to 
publish twelve tracts of, say, twenty pages each, of uniform 
size, and treating of doctrinal and practical subjects. The 
Publishing Committee are the Rev. Dr. Edkins, of Peking, 
Chairman; Bisbop Schereschewsky, the Rev. Dr. Allen, the 
Rev. Y. K. Yen, the Rev. Pen Sing-z, ard the Rev. C. K. Mar- 
shall, of Shanghai; and the Rev. Dr Lord and the Rev. Kau 
Jinkw, of Ningpo. 

—There has been a singular trial at Madras respecting the 
guardiansbip of the sacred hair of Mohammed. This hair is 
enclosed in a case called the “* Ansaree Shareef.” the posses- 
sion of which carries with ita small pension. Four persons 
claimed it, two by succession and two by right of awill. One 
was a woman, and the Judge decided that she could not hold 
it, because she could not fulfill the ceremonies connected 
witb it, and so the bair goes to one of the male litigants. 

—Atarecent meeting of the United Presbyterian Presby- 
tery of Edinburg® it was uvanimously agre d, on tbe motion 
of Principal Cairns, ** That a memorial be transmitted to ber 
Majesty, earnestly entreating ber to exercise ber autbority 
to put a stop to the atrocities which are being perpetrated in 
Afghanistan in burning villages and in leaving helpless wo- 
men and children to die of cold and hunger—proceedings at 
variance not only with the dictates of Christianity but even 
with the laws of civilized warfare.” 

-In an appeal to his people for financial aid Bishop Herzog 
says; “It is generally known that our people in Cantons are 
at the present day excluded from al] the rights which they 
once possessed as members of the Catholic Church—excluded 
because they continue to oppose novel and erroneous Romish 
doctrines, which a few years ago were pronounced by the 
moet enlightened statesmen and Governments as dangerous 
to the Stare and ruinous to the welfare of society.”’ The 
Rishop has published § reformed Rook pf Common Prayer 
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CHRIST’S LAW ILLUSTRATED. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE LAW.—The Sermon on.the Mount was an 

ordination sermon. It was preached at the time 
of the appointment of the Twelve Apostles, and its ob- 
ject is to set forth the principles which Jesus Christ 
came to inculcate. It is not a mere collection of apo- 
thegms but a continuous and well-organized discourse. 
In it Christ first declares the condition of happiness 
to be character, or righteousness—for the two words 
are near'y synonymous, righteousness being merely 
right character. Secondly, he points out that this 
righteousness, or character, does not consist in obedi- 
ence, however scrupulous, to laws even that are di- 
vine, but ina state of heart that is conformed to the 
divine will and character. ‘Thirdly, he shows that this 
truly righteous character must be conformed to a di- 
vine and not to a mere human standard; that man 
must be like God, not like even the best of his neigh- 
bors, and must act from motives of sympathy with and 
desire for the approbation of God, and not from a con- 
sideration of the applause of his fellow-men; and, 
fourthly ana finally, he points out the way in which 
the soul that desires may attain this Christian charac- 
ter. The 5th chapter, or the first part of his sermon, 
is devoted to an exposition and illustration of the 
truth that righteousness consists not in obedience to 
divine law but in a character God-like and Christ-like. 
Of this general truth he affords five examples. Law 
prohibits murder; Christian character prevents every 
expression and exhibition of wrath and uncharitable- 
ness. Law forbids adultery; Christian character pre- 
vents every evil imagination. Law prohibits profane 
swearing; Christian character prevents all expletives, 
because it corrects that disposition out of which they 
spring. Law limits retaliation; Christian character 
prevents the spirit of revenge. Law requires kindness 
and consideration to friends; Christian character pro- 
duces a spirit of love to all mankind. The last three 
of these illustrations we are to consider in this Sun- 
day’s lesson. 

First Illustration. The law of Moses prohibited the 
taking of God’s name in vain,’ a law which included 
both false swearing and profane and idle use of God’s 
name.* This is as far as criminal law can well go in 
its prohibitions. Social law may go a little further, 
and prohibit all rough, rude and vulgar expressions. 
But neither criminal nor social law can do more than 
regulate the tongue; in fact, the Jews found an easy 
way to evade the prohibitions of the Mosaic law: they 
held all those oaths not to be binding in which God’s 
name did not occur. If any one, said they, swear by 
the heavens, by the earth, or by the sun, it is not an 
oath.* 

Christ, however, declares that Christian char- 
acter requires much more than any external law 
does or can require. He condemns all expletives; he 
requires that the language shall be simple affirmation 
and denial—‘: Yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” To understand this 
to be another external law is to fall into the same 
error into which the Pharisees fell. Christ’s meaning 
is this: Every man should have such a sense of his 
own pure and simple truthfulness, and should acquire 
such a reputation among his fellows for pure and sim- 
ple truthfulness, that his assertions and denials should 
never need the added emphasis of special asseveration. 
When a boy says, ‘‘ Upon my honor, it is so,’’ he leaves 
us to infer that he often speaks not upon his honor; 
when a man swears an oath, even if it be so simple an 
oath as ‘‘ By George” or ‘‘ By Jupiter,’’ he leaves us to 
assume that his unsworn statements cannot be relied 
upon; and, in fact, simple, transparent, truthful per- 
sons rarely use expletives of any kind. ‘‘ Christ here 
condemns all those ‘half-veiled’ blasphemies which, 
common in-our times as in his, are nearly all traceable, 
historically, to an appeal, more or less direct, to the 
name of God. They are either (a) like ‘I swan,’ 


‘I swow, ‘I vum,’ corruptions of ‘I swear,’ 
‘I vow’; or, (b) like ‘gosh,’ ‘gol,’ ‘golly,’ 
corruptions of the name of God; or, (c) like 
‘gracious,’ ‘goodness,’ ‘mercy,’ ‘glory,’ etc., ap- 


peals to God By some one of his prominent attributes; 
or, (d) like ‘mercy on me,’ or ‘laws a massey,’ 
an abbreviation of the solemn oath, ‘if this be not 
true may the lord have mercy on me;’ or (e), like 
‘darn it,’ ‘dang it,’ ‘darnation,’ palpable abbrevia- 
tions of damn and damnation, the most solemn possible 
of all forms of imprecation, generally on an enemy, 
real or imaginary, living or inanimate: a travesty on 
the Christian appeal to the God of Justice to do justice 
to wrong-doers (Rom., xii., 19); or (f), like ‘the 





) Feb, 15th.—Matt, v,, 33-48. Golden Text: Matt. v., 48. 
* Exodus xx., 7. 

® See Lev, xix., 12; Num, xxx., 2; Deut. xxiii., 21-23, 
'See Alfordand Lightfoot on Matthew y., 33-35, 








deuce,’ ‘the dickens,’ ‘the old nick,’ all terms for 
the devil, and abbreviations of ‘to the devil’ or 
‘the devil take it,’ aless solemn form of the same im- 
precation; or (g), like ‘ confound it,’ ‘ plague take it,’ 
etc., an Bnconscious prayer to God to bring real or 
supposed enemies into confusion and failure (compare 
Psalm xl., 14; Ixx., 2); or (h), like ‘upon my soul,’ ‘ by 
my life,’ a pledging of one’s life or one’s eternal des- 
tiny in support of his assertion, as in Josh. ii., 12-14. 
in which case there is an implied call on God to exe- 
cute the penalty. Thus nearly all the expletives used 
in common and even fashionable life to strengthen or 
contirm our assertions are degenerate oaths, a direct 
Violation of the third commandment as Christ here 
interprets it. And it is no answer to this to say that 
those who use such phrases do not intend blasphemy 
by them; frequently those who use more directly the 
name of God in vain mean nothing by their impreca- 
tion. The meaningless use of such language is itself a 
violation of the simplicity of Christian discourse, even 
when it does not indicate a bitter, angry or irreverent 
mood.” ! 

Second Ilustration.—Natural revenge rarely stops 
at mere retaliation. For an insult is given a blow; 
for a blow with the fist, one with the knife. The 
Mosaic law checked the spirit of revenge by providing 
that injury inflicted In penalty should not exceed the 
injury received. This was the meaning of an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. The same principle is 
to be found in other ancient laws, of Greece and Rome 
for example. On the other hand, laws both ancient 
and modern have frequently violated this principle, 
punishing the slightest thefts often with death. Over 
against this principle of retaliation, which is a useful 
check in a barbaric age and time, Christ inculcates the 
principle which will actuate a truly Christian charac- 
ter—the principle of non-retaliation, and even of non- 
resistance. 

In studying his instructions upon this point we must 
remember that throughout this sermon Christ inculcates 
principles for the government of the individual; only 
indirectly for the government of the community; and 
that therefore his teaching does not affect the right or 
duty of the community to protect itself, by proper 
measures, from the violence either of individuals, or 
of a mob, or of an organized and despotic government ; 
nor the right of one to defend the life and interests of 
another intrusted to him. Nor yet does he substitute 
Christian rules for Mosaic rules. He inculeates prin- 
ciples ; he does not enact statutes. But these princi- 
ples cover the three most common temptations to 
personal retaliation and revenge. He commands us, 
first, not to resist by violence injustice perpetrated by 
personal violence: ‘‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also;” nor by 
law, the injustice attempted by law: ‘If any man will 
sue you atthe law and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also;” nor by violent individual resist- 
ance the tyranny of an oppressive government : ‘* Who- 
soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
swain.” And Christ himself, by his own life and con- 
duct, has illustrated forall time the spirit in which he 
would have his followers carry out these precepts in 
their lives.’ These principles, nevertheless, are to be 
applied with common sense in the affairs of life, as 
Paul applied them, who recognized by his teaching the 
limit of non-resistance, and who himself appealed to 
Roman law for protection from violence and injustice.* 

Third Illustration.—No law of the Old Testament 
answers to the precept ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy;” bunt the Old Testament does, 
in many passages, inculcate an abhorrence of heathen 
character and heathen habits. As we teach our chil- 
dren to abhor evil in character and to avoid evil com- 
panions, but afterwards encourage them to seek out 
the evil, in missionary enterprise, to do them good, so 
God, in the childhood of the race, taught the Jews first 
to abhor and avoid Pagan nations, but in its riper 
manhood teaches Christians to seek out Pagans in 
order to do them good. This higher luw of love and 
companionship is not inconsistent with the primal law 
of abhorrence and avoidance; it belongs to the later 
and riper stage of development. 

‘“‘Love your enemies.” This is the root out of 
which all else grows. The Christian heart is to be 
like the rock in Horeb, which, smitten, returned for 
answer to the blow fountains of waters to bless him 
that smote it. He that loves his enemies will bless 
them that curse; will call down God’s blessing on those 
who have called down upon him God’s curses. Prayer 
is the Christian’s answer to anathema. His prayer 
will be followed by his deeds; he will pray with his 
life as well as with his lips; he will do good to them 
that hate him. Only so can he become a true follower 





) Abbott’s Commentary on Matthew. 

+ See Matt. xx., 51, 53; Luke xxii., 50-51. 

* Romans xii., 18; Acts xvi., 37; xxli,, 25; xxv., LI. 

*Deut. vii., 1, 2, 16, 23-26 ; xli., 27,32; Josh, xxifi., 12, 13; Ps. 
cexxxix., 21, 22, 





of Christ, who prayed for his enemies, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them;” or a true child of God, who perpetually testi- 
ties in nature his compassionate love for the evil and 
the unjust. 

Love is not a peculiar characteristic of the Chris- 
tian. The brute loves the hand that feeds and caresses 
it. That which is characteristic of God is that he is 
love, and that he first loved us; love springing un- 
caused in his own bosom to those that were unlovely 
and unworthy of his love. He that is a true child of 
his Heavenly Father will have the same spirit of love: 
it will be spontaneous, uncaused, uncalled for. He 
who has this love is perfect, as his Father that is in 
Heaven is perfect; not sinless, not without spot or 
blemish or wrinkle, or any such thing, but catholic, 
complete, all-embracing ; imperfect, perhaps, but not 
partial; following, perhaps with many lapses and 
failures, but not refusing to follow wherever Christ 
leads because pride or passion prohibits. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRrarts. 


CENTRAL THovuGatT.—Christ’s rules for the tongue 
and the temper. 
Ist. To illustrate how easily our promises are broken. 


Ask the children to tell of some promises that were 
inade to them and were not kept. Get them to tell (if 
possible) of promises they have made but did not keep. 
Tell them you will show them a picture of how easily 
a promise is broken. ‘To do this, hold up a fine white 
thread and snap it. Ask for reasons why promises are 
so easily broken. Lead them to say that when people 
have broken their promises to us we do not trust them. 

2d. To teach how some persons try to seal their prom- 
ises with oaths. 

Ask if it is pleasant not to have one’s promises be- 
lieved. Get them to tell what they have heard people 
say to make others feel sure of what they were prom- 
ising. ‘‘As sure as I live,” and other similar expres- 
sions, will probably be given. Tell that Jesus heard 
people talking in this way when he came into the 
world. Read to them Jesus’s opinion of it from the 
Bible, see Matt. v., 34-37. 

3d. Other sinful words spoken hy 


crouse temper. 


the tongue, that 

Inguire how many of the children have ever built a 
fire. Ask what the little fire that was put in to make 
the big fire was called. A match. 
having « great fire in bim, which made his face red 
and het, his eyes red and sticking out, his tongue dry, 
ete. Let them guess what kind of a tire it was; some 
one will probably say temper. Refer to the match 
kindling the fire in the stove, and then tell them that 
the tongue is the little fire that kindles the greater fire 
of temper in the whole body. Let the teacher illus- 
trate this point with some story from home life or 
school life where an angry quarrel has been commenced 
with a few burning, smarting words. 

4th. To teach what Jesus taught about calming temper. 

Get the children to tell how a fire is put out in the 
stove. Ask if any of those ways would do for putting 
out the fire of temper. Get the children to suggest 
ways of doing it. Inquire of them if they would like 
to know Jesus’s rules for cooling the temper; then 
read Matt. v., 39-44, 45. If possible, get each child to 
promise that he will try Jesus’s plan at least once each 
day and report next Sunday how it succeeded. 


Describe a boy as 


BIBLE-READING ON THE TONGUE. 
The tongue like a fire.—Jas. iii., 6. 

The tongue like a wild beast.—Jas. iii., 4. 
The tongue like a bad fountain.—Jas. iii., 11. 
The tongue like a serpent.—Ps. cxl., 3. 

The tongue like a sword.—Prov. xii., 18. 
The tongue of the just like silver.—Prov. x., 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE METTERNICH MEMOIRS. ' 

There are several reasons why the memoirs of Prince 
Metternich are of unusual historical value and im- 
portance. All personal memoirs of men who have 
played a large part in events are interesting, and serve 
to shed new light upon the transactions of their time. 
Much as has been written about the eventful era which 
succeeded the first French revolution, all fresh testi- 
mony in regard to jt brings us nearer to a just conclu- 
sion as to its meaning and notable characters. More- 
ever, we have had less material for such a conclusion 
from the Austrian than from any other source. No 
doubt there is much historical literature dealing with 
the Napoleonic period by Austrian hands; but it is for 
the most part not open to the English-reading student. 
Now Prince Metternich was easily the foremost Aus- 
trian statesman of that time. He was the chief ad- 
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1Momoirs of Prince Metternich. 1773-1815. 2 vols. Edited 
by Prince Richard Metternich, New York; Scribners. 1880 
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yiser of the excellent Emperor Francis I. from the 
beginning of the external troubles of his realm, caused 
by the rise of Napoleon, until the perils to that realm 
passed away on the diplomatic triumph of the Treaty 
of Vienna; and for many years after Metternich’s was 
the leading spirit of the Austrian policy. He was a 
fully worthy compeer of such statesmen as Castle- 
reagh, Talleyrand and Pozzo di Borgo, and succeeded 
in an age When statecratt had but little conscience in 
vaining an excellent reputation for honesty of pur- 
and directness of aim; though, no doubt, he 
used, at need, those occult, traditional, diplomatic 
inethods which, in this age, are not regarded as over- 
scrupulous. When we think of the immense difficul- 
ties which now and then Metternich’s task- 
which was to maintain the power of the Hapsburg 
wnid the stormy hurly-burly kept up by the insatiable 
spirit of Napoleon—we cannot but accord to him the 
full tribute which high civil ability and laborious 
patriotism should command. Essentially a disciple 
older school of statecraft, he did not aim to 
originate new methods in that perplexing art; but 
within the traditional limits he worked with undoubted 
efficiency and with substantial benefit to the Imperial 
house he so zealously served. 


pose 


beset 


of our 


The two volumes now before us are but the begin- 


uing of the memoirs. They include the period of the 


Chancellor’s life between his birth, in 1773, and the | 


Congress of Vienna, which may be regarded as the 
event which marked the zenith of his usefulness and 
fame. 
general peace—extending from 1815 to 1848 will form 
the subject of one or two new volumes; other volumes 
yet will cover the ‘** period of repose,” from the Chan- 
retirement in 1848 until his death, at the age 
of eighty-four, in 1859; and the work will be concluded 
by a ** part’ consisting of various documents illustra- 
the events of the Chancellor’s active career 
ind explanatory of what has gone before. When this 
work is fully made public it will form a most valuable 
contribution to a very momentous period of European 
history. 


cellor’s 


tive of 


In the two volumes now issued, however, the most 
interesting and important events and 


all are brought before the reader. Metternich was the 


The second epoch of his career—apv epoch of 


personages of 








son of a diplomatist of considerable note who at one | 


time was Plenipotentiary at the Netherlands; and the 


son’s education was a very full and careful one, he 
ving destined from the first to the service of the 
State. The story of his boyhood and youth is told 
with simplicity and directness, and in it we catch 
many glimpses of the notabilities and society of the 
time. Metternich’s university career at Strasburg and 


Mayence, his presence at the coronation of his future 
master, Francis I., at Frankfort in 1790, his first im- 
pressions of Frederick William Hl. (nephew of the 
great Frederick), King of Prussia, his visit to London. 
where he made it a point to visit Parliament and con- 
sort with statesmen, his marriage and residence in 
Vienna, the scene of his future political exploits, are 
vividly described in the early portion of the first vol- 
ume. fle found Frederick William ‘the very picture 
of a king; “in stature he was almost a giant,” and 
head taller than the 
crowd;” ‘*his manners were stately and pleasant.” 
Of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., Met 
ternich says that ‘he 


‘in all assemblies he stood a 


was one of the hanasomest men 
lever saw, and to an agreeable extericr he added the 
most charming manners. He possessed a sound in- 
telligence, which alone preserved him from being 
corrupted by the bad society in which he moved.” 
rhis is a rather novel aspect of ‘‘ Gentleman George :” 
aud we should net wonder if Metternich found reason, 
in after y ears, to modify somewhat his estimate of this 
character. Many 
these early chapters. 


other notable figures appear in 


We catch a glimpse of Prince 


Kaunitz, whom Metternich was to succeed at the head | 


of Austrian affairs, though not immediately, 
Whose granddaughter he married. Pozzo di 
Princess Liechtenstein, Prince de Ligne, Prince 
Rosenberg and other court and political figures also 
hake frequent appearances in these pages. It was in 
1801 that Prince Metternich, at the age of twenty- 
tight, entered the diplomatic service, selecting the 
Mission to Dresden from several offered him by the 
Emperor. It appears that a public rdle was at first 
distasteful to him. He seems not to have in the least 


and 
Borgo, 


de 


anticipated the brilliant career which was to open to | 


him in the immediate future. In the third chapter 
We have a most entertaining picture of the Court of 
Berlin, whither Metternich was transferred with am- 
bassadorial rank in 1803; allthe more entertaining be- 
cause but little has been written about that court as it 
Was at that period. 

; We purposely refrain from any comment on that por- 
‘ion of these two volumes which will be by far the most 
interesting to a very large majority of their readers; 
namely, that entitled « Gallery of Celebrated Contem- 
poraries,”” This portion has been quoted far and wide 


by the press, and copious extracts from it have been 
read by all in the newspapers. Besides, those who 
purpose to read the book at all will need no incentive 
to peruse this portion when it is known that the char- 
acter of Napoleon is delineated with masterly skill 
and in absorbing detail, and such subjects are treated 
by this illustrious eye-witness of them as the corona- 
tion of Josephine, the Court at Fontainebleau, Napo- 
leon’s family, and Napoleon at the “ Fatal Ball at 
Prince Schwartzenberg’s.”” There is, besides, an 
elaborate and vivid portraiture of the Tsar Alexander, 
whose character has always been, next to that of Napo- 
leon himself, the most interesting personal study of 
the period covered by the Chancellor’s narration. 

The second velume is less attractive than the first 
to the cursory reader, but for the historical student 
contains valuable materials for a ripe judginent of the 
important which it treats. It 
mainly State papers, letters, memoranda, dispatches 
and reports relating to the public events in which 
Metternich played so active and notable a part. 

The volumes are edited, printed and issued in a 
inanner worthy of their standard value, and a perusal 
of them inspires the desire that the succeeding vol- 
umes may soon follow them. 


epoch of comprises 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A new translation of the Koran, by Prof. Palmer, will 
appear in England about Easter. 

— Prof. Mommsen has gone to Italy to complete on the 
spot the studies for his next volume. 

—Tne English book trade is showing marked signs of 
improvement, and the publishers are all in good spirits. 

—More Huguenot literature is coming, in the form of 
two interesting monographs on the Huguenots of New 
Rochelle. 

—The volume of Joseph Cook’s lectures on ** Labor” 
will be published by Houghton, Osgood & Co. early in 
February. 

—Murray, of London, has about ready for publication 
a synoptic edition of ** Lex Salica,” with notes on the vari- 
ous texts. 

—Co}. Forney has opened a New York office of his new 
paper, ‘‘ Progress,” which is said to exemplify its name in 
its career. 

—Mr. Jobn Fiske bad Herbert Spencer for one of the 
audience at bis late course of lectures on American history 
in London. 

A Berlin library has lately acquired trom Egy pt some 
ancient manuscripts on vellum of the Iliad, of Euripides, 
and of Sappho. 

—Mr. Edwin Arnold, the author of *‘ The Light of Asia,” 
is seriously ill, and has been ordered to Egypt for the rest 
of the winter. 

A work on the coinage of Japan, in thirty-two octavo 
volumes, has lately been published in that country. It is 
finely illustrated. 

—Mr. Smalley does not give a very exalted estimate of 
the late Hepworth Dixon in his last London letter to the 
New York * Tribune.” 

-The widow of the late G. P. R. James is now living at 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, at the age of eighty. 
for by one of her sons, 

—A ‘History of Greek Literature,” by Prof. Mahaffy, 
whose ** Euripides” is now receiving the favorable atten 
tion of the *ritics, is passing through the press in London. 

The Oxford press has brought out a new *“ Teacher’s 

gible” in nonpareil type, crown octavo, with red line bor- 
der, which is said to be a thing of rare beauty and excel 
lence: 

—A “ History of Boston,” with Mr. Justin Winsor, Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, Dr. Samuel A. Green, and others for con- 
tributors, is under wav; to make four large octavo vol- 
umes, 


She is cared 


—G. P. Putnam's Sons have for sale a lot of Irving's 
original manuscripts, as well as proofs with his corrections 
inthe margin. Autograph collectors will pledse take 
notice. 

—The New Testament, complete, with maps and illustra- 
tions, is now offered by a London publisher for a penny, 
and he says he gets his profit even at that astonishingly 
low price. 

Though the * Life of Bishop Wilberforce” is to be in 
three large octavo voluines, the first edition of the first 
volume, five thousand copies, is already out of the publish- 
er’s bands, 

—A recent article in the English ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine” 
shows how largely Mr. Tennyson has been an adapter of 
older poets. His success in this respect has been sometimes 
remarkable. 

—Mr. George Alfred Townsend has in press a book of 
stories of life along the Maryland shores, to be called 
‘Tales of the Chesapeake;”’ some of which are new and 
some are old. 

—Macaulay was never married. It was one of his say- 
ings that *‘ Men are loved by women in proportion to their 
success in life.” But it was a saying that did not prove 
true in his case. 

—We are glad to see the announcement of a new and 
complete edition of the *‘ Arabian Nights,” only itis to be in 


| six or eight volumes, and so will be bulky and costly aud 


out of the reach of any but nabobs. 

—The Rev. Dr. James A. Bolles, of Chicago, has been in- 
vited by a number of New York gentlemen to deliver a 
course of lectures in this city on Shakespeare, of whose 
plays he has been a diligent student for years. 

—The last number of the Harvard College “ Library 
Bulletin” contains an important paper on ‘‘ The Entomo 














logical Libraries of the United States”? by Mr. Samuel H 
Scudder, the assistant librarian of the university. 

—Trubner & Co. have issued an Egyptian and Assyrian 
bibliography which is well worthy the attention of all 
students of oriental topics. It contains some 600 titles, and 
is probably the most complete list of the sort that has ever 
been published, 

—Mr. Gifford’s etching in the first number of the *‘ Am«e 
ican Art Review ”’ is receiving high praise from the foreign 
critics, some of whom go so far as to say that if this is a 
specimen of what American artists 
etchers will have to look after their laurels 

—Estes & Launiat are pushing forward into a prominent 
place among the Boston publishers. it has transpired that 
the great book-store lately opened by their side 
ington Street is a part of their establishment, and we do 
not know but that it has already been taken visibly under 
their cover. Their new “ History of Middlesex County ” is 
going well, as it deserves to, for it is not only one of the 
handsomest but one of che most thoroughly made books 
in its department ever produced in this country. 
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Bunsen’s Life of Barthold George Niebuhr. 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great 
is Oliver Cromwell. 
Chalmers’s Life and Writings 5 00 
Coleridge's Memoirs and Letters wine 5O 
Fénelon’s Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ; 75 
Forster's British Statesmen....... om See 
Guiccioli’s (Countess) Recollec tions of L ord Byr ron 75 
Guizot’s Corneille and his Times. 
“ Shakespeare and his Times. ... BO 
Haydon’s Autobiography. By Tom Taylor. 3 00 
Humboldt (Alexander and William), Lives of. BO 
Hunt, Leigh.—Autobiography. 2vols.... nan 
Jameson, Mrs.—Lives of Celebrated Female Sovenciana. 
2vols. Per vol.. ‘ie 

Lockhart, J. G.—Life of Napoleon. 2 2 vols. 

Macaulay's Life and Letters. 2vols.... 

Memes’s Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 

Mitford, Miss.—Life and Letters. 2 vols 

Moore, T.—Life of Byron. 2 vols 

Morley, John.—English Men of Letters: Samuel Johnson, 
Gibbon, Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, Hume, Gold- 
smith, Defoe, Robert Burns, Spenser, Thackeray, 
Burke, Milton, Hawthorne. Each.. 

Finteruh's Lives 

4 vols 
Robertson, F. W.—Life, Letters, Lectures, and Addresses. 
Smiles’s ite os a Seotch Naturalist. 
“ as Geologist. . 


$10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
1 75 

25 
3 00 
4 00 
00 
50 
2 00 
3 50 


Abbott, 


“ 


* G. and R. Stephenson. . ; 
Smith, R. B.—Mohammed and Mohammedanism 
Smith, Sydney.—Life and Letters 
Southey’s Life ard Correspondence ; 
Sparks’ American Biography. Ist series. 

separately) each. 
Tyerman’s Life of J. Wesley. 


oo Sew we OF 


10 vols. (also 


3 vols., each. 


TRAVEL. 
Aleock’s Japan: Capita] of the Tycoon. 2 vols 
Ander son’s Lake Ngami 
Arnold’s Through Persia by Caravan. 
Athineoa, T. W.—Amoor Regions. . 
Siberia, Oriental and Western 
Baker, Sir 5. W.—Ismailia. . 
Bartlett, S. C_—From Egypt to Palestine .... 
Blunt, Lady Anne.—Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. 
Brown's Yusef.—Trave!s in the East 
Burton, R. F.—Lake Regions of Central Africs a. = 
Bush, R. J.—Reindeer, Dogs and Snowshoes. (Siberia). 
Cameron's Across Africa 
Curtis, Geo. T.—Lotus-Eating......... 
ea Howadjiin Syria or 
Nile Notes of Howadji... 
Curzon’s Armenia and Erzeroom. 
De Leon.—The Khedive’s Egypt 
Doolittle, Rev. J.—Social Customs of the Chinese., 
Du Chaillu’s Ashango Land...... 
” Equatorial Africa 
Wild Life Under the Equator 
Lost in the Jungle. . 
My Apingi Kingdom 
The Country of the Dwarfs 
Fetridge’s Guide-Book. 3 vols. Per vol 
Griffis’s The Mikado’s Empire 
Hall's Explorations and Adventures in the 
gions. . 
Hayes’s Land of Desolation 
Huc’s Journeys through the C hinese Empire. 
Layard’s Nineveh.. 
” Fresh Discoveries in Nineveh. 
Livingstone’s South Africa. 
» Voyage up the Zambesi 
Last Journals 
McGahan’s Oxus and Khiva.... 
MacGregor’s Rob Roy on the Jordan 
Mackenzie, A. $.—American in England 
ay A Year in Spain 
Nowman’ s Babylon and Nineveh 
Dan to Beersheba 
Orton’s Andes and the Amazon 
Palmer's Desert of the Exodus 
Park, Murigo.—Life and Traveis 
Parry's Voyages to the Polar Seas 
Prime, E. D. G.—Around the World. 
- ’. C.—Boat Life in Egypt. 
ad Tent Life in the Holy Land 
manson’ s Life in the Far West 
Mexico avd the Rocky Mountains 
Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. 2 vols 
Speke’s Africa: Discovery of the Source of the Nile 
Spry’s Voyage of the Challenger 
Squier’s Central America 
Nicaragua 
Peru 
Stanley's Through the Dark Continent» 
Tristram’s Land of Moab 
Varnbéry’s Central Asia.... 
Vincent's The Land of the White Elephant 
Through and Through the a 6 
Wallace's Malay Archipelago 
Whywper's Alaska 
Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians 
Wortley, Lady,—Travels in the United States 
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2 vols 


2 vols., per vol 
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2 vols 
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D. APPLETON & co., 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. APPLETON & Co.'s CATALOGUE 
the United States. 


mailed free to any adds 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Samuel Lover. 12mo, cloth.. 
Life of Gen. Lee. Ulustrated. 8vo, cloth.. 
Stonewall Jackson: A Biography. 8vo, cloth 
Life of Webster. L[llustrated. 2 vols. &vo 
cloth. . 
The same. 
D’Abrantés’s Napoleon 
eloth 
Rémusat, Mde.— 
Vol. 1, paper. 
Vol. 2 about Feb. 2d. 
Farragut, L.—Life of D. G. ee 
cloth ws : Secs 
Galton, F.—English Men of Science. 12mo, cloth 
Garland’s Life of John Randolph. Portraits. 2 yols. in 
one. 8 vo, cloth 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
cloth 
Greville’s Memoirs of Geeme IV. 
12mo, cloth... 
Herschel, Caroline. 


Bernard, B.- 
Cooke, J. E. 


Curtis, G. T 


’ 


cloth . 
Large &vo, 


2vole. Small 8vo., 
Portraits. 2 vols. 
De 3 vols. 


Memoirs (of Napoleon). 8vo. 


Portraits, &c. Svo, 


2 vols. in one. 12mo, 


and William IV. 2 vols. 
Memoir of. Portraits. 
Holland, Sir H.—Recollections of Past Life. 
Hunt, C. H.—Life of Edward Livingstone. 
Johnston, W. P. 
&c. 8vo, cloth.. 
Jones, Rev. J. W.—Reminiscences of Gen. 
lustrated. Illustrated. Svo, cloth.. 
Lecky, W. E. H.—Swift, Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. 
cloth 
Lord, J., LL.D. 
cloth. 
Marryat, 


12mo, cloth.. 

12mo, cloth.. 
8vo, cloth..... 
Life of Gen. A. 8S. Johnston. Portraits, 


R. E. Lee. L- 


12mo, 


Life of Emma Willard. Portraits. 12mo, 


‘lorence.—Lite of Capt. 2 vols. 
2mo, cloth . 
Martin, T.—Life of the Prine eC onsort. 
cloth. 
Maunder.--Biographical Treasury. 
Morley, J.—Voltaire. 12mo, cloth 
New Hanpy-VoLUME SERIES, 18mo: 
Great German Composers. By G. 
Great Italian and French Composers. 
Ferris. 
Great Singers. By G. T. Ferris. 
Beaconsfield. By G. M. Towle. 
Thomas Carlyle. By A. H. Guerusey. 
Ruskin on Painting. With Biography 
Lord Macaulay. By C. H. Jones. 
Paper, 30 cts.; cloth, 60 cts., 
8S. L.—Life of S. F. B. Morse. 
cloth. . 
Salter, W.—Life of J. Ww. ‘Grimes. 
Shuckers, J. W.—Life of 8. 
cloth 
Seward, W. A.- Autobiography. “Ovo, 
Sherman's, W. T.,—Memuirs. 2 vols. 
4 The same. 1 vol. 
Strickland, A.—Queens of England. 
Tyndall, John.—Faraday: A Memoir. 12mo, cloth.... 
Weiss, J.—Life of Theodore Parker. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth 
Wilson, J. G.—Life of Halleck. 12mo, cloth.. 
Woltman, A.—Hans Holbein and his Time, 
Small 4to, cloth. 


Marryat, R.N 


Portraits. 4vols. 


l6mo, cloth 


T. Ferris. 
By G. T. 


each vol. 


Prime, Illustrated. 8vo, 
By. o,c¢ loth. . - ‘ 
P. Chase. Dlustrated. &vo, 
cloth. ‘ 

8vo., eloth 

8vo., cloth... 

8 vols. 


Illustrated. 


TRAVEL. 
Beecher, Mrs. H. W.—Letters from Florida. 
Bennet, J. H.—Shores of the Mediterranean. 
Bickmore, A. 8.—East Indian Archipelago. 
8vo., cloth 
Brooks, J.—Up, Down, and ‘Around the World. 12mo, cloth 
Browne, J. R.—Resources of the Pacific Slope. Svo, cloth 
Burt, N. C.—Geography of Palestine. Illustrated, 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth .. 
Conder’s Tent Work in Palestine. 
Svo., cloth 
Cox, Hon. 8S. 8.—Search for Winter ‘Sunbeams. 
tion in Press ‘ ‘ 
Dickens, Charles.— American Notes and Pictures from 
Italy. In 1 vol. Household Edit. Paper, 75c.; cloth 
Jennings, L. J.—Field Paths and Green Lanes: Walks in 
Surrey and Sussex. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth 
¥.- The Amazon and Madeira Rivers. Illustrated. 
Folio, cloth : 
Library of Travel and Adventure. 
Macfarlane, J. 
eloth 
Minturn—New York to Delhi. 
New Hanpy-VoLUME SERIES. 18mo: 
Impressions of America. By R. W. Dale. 
A-Saddle in the Wild West. 
Paper, 25 cloth 
The World's Paradises. 
Paper, 30 cts.; cloth 
The Alpenstock. Edited by W. 
30 ets.; cloth..... 
Payer, J.—New Lands within the 
trated. Svo, cloth... 
Seward, W. H —Travels around the 
&vo, cloth... ‘ - 
Stanly, E. J.—Rambles in Wonderlaod. 12mo, clotb. 
Scenery of the Pacific Railways and Colorado. Illustrated 
Small 4to. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth. 
Walton, G. E.—Mineral Springs of the U.S. 
Wey, F.—Rome. Illustrated. Folio, cloth. 
Wilson, Capt.—Recovery*of Jerusalem. Illustrated. 
cloth 


lémo, cloth. . 
12mo, cloth. 
Illustrated. 


lllustrated, 2 vols. 


New Edi- 


Keller, 


3 vols. Cloth, in box, 
American Geological Railway Guide. &vo, 


2mo, cloth 


Paper.... 
By W. W. H. Rideing. 
cts.; 
Ww. 


By 58. G. Benjamin. 


H. Rideing. Paper, 


Arctic Cirele. Illus 


World. Illustrated 


2mo, cloth. 


SvVO, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT:. 
27 Park Place, New York. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Davis, 8. M.—Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. Ii! 
Hezekiel, J. G,—Bismarck : His Authentic Biography and 
Story of his Times, “ Historical, {ntroduction by 
Bayard Taylor, [lustrated 


€8e0 


8vo, cloth.... 2 


$15 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
743 Broadway, New York. 


BIOGRAPHY 








00 





Alexander, J. W.—Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D., LL.D. 
1 vol. $2 2 
Arnold, Thomas,—Life and Correspondence................ 25 
Bismarck’s Letters to his Wife, Sister and Otbers.. 1 00 
Boyesen.— Lives and Works of Goethe and Schiller..... .. 2 00 
Bric-a-Brac Series. —Personal Recollections of Great Poets, 
ete.: Chorley, Planche and Young; Thackeray and ° 
Dickens; Merimee, Lamartine and Sand: Barham, 
Harness and Hodder; The Greville Memoirs; Moore 
and Jerdan; Cornelia Knight and Thomas Raikes; 
C’Keeffe Kelly and Taylor: Lamb, Hazlitt and oth 
ers; Constable and Gillies. Each vol 1 Ww 
Busch.--Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 2 vols. 4 00 
De Quincey, Thomas.—Life and Writings. 200 
Dickens, Charles.-The Letters of. 2 vols., l2mo 3 00 
Didier.Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte 1 wo 
Forsyth.—-Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. .. 200 
roude.—Life and Times of Thomas Beckett 1 50 
Life of Julius Cwsar ... 2 5 
Headley.- Washington and his Ge snerals ~ hac 20 
Napoleon and his Marshals... ooo. 20 
Life of Oliver Cromwell... . 4 
Haydon, Benjamin Robert.—Life, Letters and Table-Talk. 1 50 
illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists: Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Raphael, Van Dyck and Hals, Holbein, 
Giotto, Rubens, Leonardo, Turner, The Little Mas- 
ters, Velasquez, Tintoret and Veronese, Hogarth, 
Michaelangelo. These will be followed by Albrecht 
Durer, Masaccio, the Figure-painters of the Neth 
erlands, Italian Sculptors of the Middle Ages, and 
other important Schools of Art. Per vol 1 2 
k\ingsley, Charles.—Life and Letters.... 2 50 
Macleod, Rey. Norman, D.D.—Memoir of. 2 
Morley, John,—Rousseau. Crown 8vo, cloth 2 50 
Diderot. Crown #vo, cloth 250 
Voltaire. Crown Svo, cloth 17 
Prentiss.—-Memoirs of 8. 5. Prentiss. 2 vols 30 
Reid.—Charlotte Bronte 1 3 
Shelley, Percy Byssne.—Anecdote Biography 130 
‘he Autobiography of Prince Metternich. 2 vols., 8vo, 
with Portrait and Fac-similes 5.00 
TRAVEL. 
iackburn.--Bretou Folk: An Artistic Tourin Brittany. Ill 8&8 
Du Maurier.—English Society at Home. II. 16 00 
Field, H. M.—Journey Round the World... 2 00 
" From Egypt to Japan 2 00 
History of the Atlantic Te legraph 1 75 
itiustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, etc. 8 vols.,ea. 1 50 
Klunzinger.--Upper Egypt. li vol. Crown &vo, cloth 3 00 
Molloy._-Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. Ill 250 
Rousselet._-India and its Native Princess 25 00 
Sala.—Paris Herself Again. Ill. 2 vols 10 00 
Schlieman.—Ancient Mycene 12 06 | 
Schuyler.—Turkistan 5 00 
smith, H. H.—Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast. 
1 vol., 8vo. 
Smith, George.—Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries 4 00 
Stanley. Arthur Peprhyn.—Sinai and Palestine. 2 50 
Stanley, H. M.—How I Found Livingstone. 3 50 
My Kalulu, Prince, King and Slave. 2 00 
Vitzetelly.—Berlin Under the New naigy lil. 2 vols 12 00 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bound Street, New York. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Carpenter, Mary L.—Life and Work. 1 vol............ .... $2 7% 
Combe, George.—Life by Gibbon. 2 vols., 8vo.. stan, eT 
Eadie, Dr. Jobn.—Life by Brown = ere 2 00 
Milton’s Life by Masson, Six vols.: Vols. L.,1I.,& III. Each. 6 00 
Vols. IV. and V e ihieea tee —~ 10 00 
Vol. VI. in press. 
Tait, Catharive and Craufurd.—Memorials of. : 1 75 
TRAVEL. ° 
Baker's Cyprus as I saw it in 1879, 8vo. 3 50 
Baker, Sir 5.—The Albert N’yanza.......... .......... 2 00 
The Nile Tributaries of Abyssivia 2 00 
Ismailia: Expedition to Central Africa for 
Suppression of Slave Trade 2 00 
Mahaffy’s Rambles and Studies in Greece....... 3 00 
Nordenskjold’s Winter Voyages. 8vo.. ......... $50 | 
Palgrave, W Gifford.—Travels in Central and Eastern 
Arabia 200 
White's Natural History and Antiquities of Se ihorne ; 6 00 
Waterton’s Wanuderiugs in South America... ) 200 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
254 Washington St.. Boston. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Brown, 5. G.—Life of Rufus Choate. $2 0 
Campbell, Lord.--Lives of the Chief Justices of England 
4 vols. 8 00 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keep 
ers of the Great Seal of England. 
10 vols, 20 00 
Everett, Edward.--Life and Works of Daniel Webster 
fi vols. 18 OO 
Griniw.--Life of Michael Angelo. 2 vols. § 00 
Harvey, Peter.--Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel 
Webster » “¢ 3 00 
Lockhart J. G.—Scott’s Life. 2 vols 200 
Quincey, Edmund. —Life of Josiah Quincey 3 00 
White, Richard Grant.-- Lite of Shakespeare 20 
Winthrop, Robert C.—Life and Letters of John Winthrop. 
2 vols. 7 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
47 Park Row. New York. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Bangs, Rey, Heman.—Autograph and Jourual of $1 
Mattison. Rey, H.--Life of; with Sketches of Sermous 1 uw 
The Weaver Boy.—Lite and Travels of Livingstone 
Wise Men and their Mothers, ge 1 2 


E. P. DUTTON & co., 
713 Broadway, New York. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Historical Biograpaies. Edited by Rev. M. Creighton, 
M.A.—Simon de Montfort, The Black Prince, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, The Duke of Wellington, The Duke 


of Marlborough. 5 vols. $5 
Later Evangelical Fathers: Memoirs of John Thornton, 

John Newton, William Cowper, Thomas Scott, Rich- 

ard Cecil, William Wilberforce, Charles Simeon, 

Henry Martyn, Josiah Pratt. ; / 1 75 
Robertson, Rev. F. W.—Life, Letters, Lectures and Ad 

dresses Kaeee oe bebe 2 
St. Francis de Sales.—Life of. - vi 14 
The Life of Christ. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

1 vol. 8vo, without Notes. eppeeeye 2 5 


1 vol, 8vo, without Notes, half calf... , . od 


tour in that country, with some practical informa- 
tion and hints for travellers in that direction, as 
also some slight study of the Church Question. 
16mo, 148 pages, with illustrations... . 1 
Fred Markham in Russia; or, ag Boy Travellers in the 
Land of the Czar. By . H. @. Kingston, Illus- 
trated, 320 pp. 12mo........ 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
299 Washington Street, Boston. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Channing, Wm. Ellery.—A Centennial Memoir, #1 
D’Arblay, Madame.-—-Diary and Letters..... 4 
Delany, Mrs.—The Autobiography and Correspondenc e of 4 
Desbordes Valmore.—Memoirs of —— 1 
-The Letters of... 1 


De Sevigné, Madame.- 


2 vols., 8vo, with Notes and Appendix. Large print, 
Ce Peer ret y fe 5 00 
2 vols., 8vo, half calf. sidékw ake 10 00 

The Life and Work of St. Paul. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
B.D. 2 vols., Svo, 1380 pages, cloth jane, 3 6 00 
Half calf........ aot : 12 00 

1 vol. &vo. (In press.) 
TRAVEL 

Potter, Henry C., D.D.—The Gates of the East: A Winter 
in Egypt and Syria. . ‘lsum 1 2 

My Winter in Cuba. By W. M. L. Jay, author of Shiloh " 
ee ee 1 530 
| Travel, War, and Shipwreck. By Parker Gillmore. Svo. 2 75 
Kip, Rt. Rev. W. I.—-The Christmas Holydays in Rome . 1 50 

Gray, Rev. A. Z.--Mexico as it is. Being Notes of a recent 


Ov 


Fletcher, Mrs.—Autobiography of 250 
Gannett, Ezra Stiles.—A Memoir of.. 3 00 
Goodwin, William.—His Friends and Contemporar ies 6 00 
Mamesten, Pullip G.—Modern Frenchmen. . 2 00 
The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R. A. 2 00 

Helps, Arthur.—Brassey’s Life and Labors 250 
Jameson, Anna.—Memoirs of. . 250 
Margaret Fuller's Memoirs, Se ae 3 00 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley.—The Letters of 1 50 
Proctor, B. W.—An Autobiograpby.............. 200 
Proctor, B. W..-Memoirs of Charles Lamb... ........... 10 
Récamier, Madame.—Memoirs and Correspondence of..... 1 50 
a Madame, and Her Friends. . ™ 1 50 
Ear! Russell’s Recollections and Suggestions of Public Life. 3 00 
Sainte Beuve’s Portraits of Celebrated Women 1 
Seeley, J. R.—Life and Times of Stein. 7 Ww 
- Life and Adventures of Ernst Moritz Arndt 22 
Silvio Pellico.—Memoirs of. . 150 
Somerville, Mary.— Personal Recollections of.. 250 


Sumner, Charies.—Memoirs and Letters. By E. L. Pierce 6 00 
Swetchine, Madame.—Life and Letters of 1 50 
Thorvaldsen: His Life and Works Saka 4 00 
Wollstonecraft, Mary.—Letters to Imlay with Memoir. 2 00 
TRAVEL. 
Appleton, T. G.--A Nile Journal..... 22 
Bates.—The Naturalist on the River ‘Amazon. 26 
Chaney, Geo. L,--Aloha: Travels in the Sandwich Islands 1 50 
Davy, Sir H.--Consolations in Travel..... 1 50 
Hunt, Helen.—Bits of Travel ; 1 25 
| “ * B‘ts of Travel at Home................ 1 
Martineau, Harriet.--Eastern Life...... 3 00 
Molloy, R.—Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. » 
Stevensen, R. L.--Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes 1 00 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626 and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 4 vols Kine . 00 
| Burgess’s Life of Rt. Rev. George Burgess. Svo.. 4.00 
| Davis's Life of Thomas Jefferson. i18mo...... . ... 100 
| Griffin’s Life of Col. Chas. 8. Todd. 8vo 1 
| arr - bate hea Capt. John Smith. l6mo. F 1 00 
} General Israel Putnam, l6mo............. 1 00 
Benedict Arnold. lémo... « <4 tcoey 2S 
| Benjamin Franklin. Iimo..... 1 v0 
} ‘ * Daniel Boone. 16mo.. - 1 00 
| ites Lord.—Life and Corresponder nee of , 1 26 
| Johnson's Lives of the English Poets. 2 vols.... 2 
| Life of General Andrew Jackson. 1&mo. : 75 
| Moore's Life of Byron. 2 vols........ : isccesgys, AD 
| Spark’s Memoirs of Fifty Years... error 2 50 
| Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII. 12mo. sure 1 00 
| Wirt’s Life of Patrick —_— 12mo 1”) 
| ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
| 900 Broadway, New York. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
| A Life Worth Living. Memorials of Emfy Bliss Gould 
} By Leonard Woolsey Bacon................ .. $150 
| Bunsen, Frances, Baroness. — Life ‘and Letters of. “By 
Augustus J.C. Hare. 2 vols, in one..... — 3 00 
Hare, Augustus J. C.—Memorials of a Quiet Life. 2 vols. 3 00 
Hopkins, Professor Albert.—Life of. By Albert ©, Sewall 1% 
TRAVEL 
Alhambra and the Kremlin, By Samuel lresmus Prime 2 00 








Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fitth Avenue, New York. 
PUTNAM’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE mailed on receipt of stamp. 
BIOGRAPHY. 








Audubon, The Naturalist, The Life and Journals of . Row 
Goldsmith.—Biography by Irving. , ---. $1.25 and 2 2% 
Irving.—Life and Letters by P. M. Irving. ‘3 vols. $3.75 and 6 75 
New Plutarch ; or, Lives of Men who have made the His- 
tory of the World. 3 vols. ready. Lincoln, Colig 
ny, Judas Maccabeus, each...... ey 
TRAVEL. 
Bird.— A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. Ilustrated. 1 75 
Codman.--The Round Trip, by way of Panama, Through 
California, ete . 1 
DeAwicis,—Studies of Paris. Trans. by W. W. 1 2% 
Constantinople. Trans. by Caro ine Tilton. . 150 
| Dodge.—The Plains of the Great West, and their Inhabi- 
| tants 3 WwW 
| Hawthorne, Mrs.—Notes on England and Italy 175 
Kennan.—Tent Life in Siberia 1 75 
Langel.—England, Political and Social 1530 
Rydberg.—Roman Days. Trans. by Clark 2 00 
Taylor, Bayard.—Travels. 11 vols. Each 1 w 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
12 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
BIOGRAPHY 
| Berlioz.—Autobiography and Musical Grotesques : $2 WW 
Bosweil.—Life of Samuel Johnson: the original text re- 
| lieved from passages of obsolete interest 2 00 
| Guérin, Maurice de.—The Journal of : 1 2% 
Houghten, Lord.—Monographs, Personal and Sovial 200 
Johnson, Samuel, LL.D.—Chief Lives of the Poets, seleeted 
and edited by Matthew Arnold.. : 2. 20 
Martineau, Harriet.--Biographical Sketches i 
Mill, John Stuart.--The Autobiography. 2m 
| Stahr, Adolph.—Life of Lessing. 2 vols. 5 00 
TRAVEL. 
Baker, Lt.-Col. James.--Turkey 4 00 
Beerbobm’'s Wanderings in Patagonia ; i 00 
Brassey, Mrs. Annie.—Around the World in the Yacht 
* Sunbeam” 1» 
Sunshine and Storm inthe East... 3 50 
Escott’s England; Her People, Polity and Pursuits. 400 
Grohman, W. A. Baillie.—Gaddings witha Primitive People 1 00 
| Jones, C. H.—Africa 5 Oo 
| McCoan, J. C.—Egypt 37D 
Pumpelly, Raphael.—Across America ana Asia 2 
Taine, H.—Notes on England 2 50 
A Tour through the Pyrenees. . 2530 
Italy: Rome and Naples 
Florence and Venice 
Wallace, D. Mackenzie.—Russia. . 1 OO 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N.Y. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Guthrie's Autobiography and Life. 2 vols. in une..... $2 vv 
Miller, Hugh.—Life of. 2vols..... 3 00 
Prime, E. D. G., D.D.—Forty Years in 1 the Turkish. Empire. 2 50 
Sprague, W. B., D.D.: 
Annals of the American Pulpit. 9 vols 36 OU 
“  Congregationalists. 2 vols. 8 OU 
4 ‘Presbyterians. 2 vols... - 8 00 
Episcopalians... . eae ee 
a Tre 4 00 
Methodists.... 400 
nite erspscesese 4 00 
sane 3 OU 


United Presbyterians 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Frederick the Great. By T. B. Macaulay 
| Robert Burns. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Mahomet. By Edward Gibbon. 
Martin Luther. By Chevalier Bunsen. With av Estimate 
of his Character and Genius by Thomas Carlyle. 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Joan of Arc; or, The Maid of Orleans. By Michelet. 
Hannibal. By Thomas Arnold. 
Julius Cwsar. By Henry G. Liddell. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Alphonse de Lamartine 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Columbus. A. de Lamartine. 
Vittoria Culonna. By T, Adolphus Trollope. 
Acme Edition, cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D.. 
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COOKERY FOR THE MILLION.* 

By JULIET Corson, 

nt of the New York Cooking-Sehool. 
NINTH ARTICLE. 





Sry iter 


‘ion red-sbapper, a large rosy fish, shaped like a 
sheepshead, which is now in market, is its rival 
in excellence. It is esteen ed as one of the piscatorial 
delicacies of the South, and has already found favor 
with northern epicures. It is brought alive to New 
York in tanks, and also packed in ice, from the Gulf of 
Mexico and the eastern coast of Florida, where ‘ snap- 
is considered the best of sport. We give 
two good receipts for cooking the fish. 


per fishing ” 


BOILED RED-SNAPPER. 
Have the fish carefully scaled and cleaned, taking 
care to remove the blood which collects near the spine ; 


put it into a large kettle containing what is called 
vurt bouillon, cold and in quantity sufficient to cover 
the fish; as soon as the Jouillon boils draw the kettle 


to the side of the stove, and simmer the fish gently for 
one hour; then take the fish up without breaking it, 
pour Dutch sauce colored red with 
pounded lobster coral or anchovy paste: and serve it 
} 


Lot 
HOt. 


over it some 


COURT BOUILLON FOR BOILING FISH. 


Court bouillon is composed of equal parts of cold 
water and white wine or vinegar, a lemon sliced, a 
sprig each of parsley, thyme, marjoram or tarragon, 
half’ a dozén pepper-corns, and salt to taste. 
DUTCH SAUCE FOR FISH. 

ounce of butter and one ounce of flour in a 
saucepan over the fire and stir them constantly until 
they are mixed smooth, then add half a pint of boiling 
water, a little at a time, stirring until the sauce is 
smooth; take it from the fire, stir in the yolks of three 
raw eges, one at a time, season it with one saltspoon- 
ful each of dry mustard and salt, and a quarter of a 
saltspoouful of pepper, add gradually one tablespoon- 
oil, stirring until the 
sauce is smooth; color it red with pounded lobster 
coral or anchovy paste, and pour it over the boiled 


red-snapper. 


Put one 


ful of vinegar and three of 


BAKED RED-SNAPPER. 

Dress the fish as for boiling, score it on one side, 
season it with salt and pepper, place small strips of 
fat salt pork in the cuts, and lay it in a baking pan on 
a bed of the following vegetables pared and sliced: 
one onion, one turnip, half a carrot, a bay leaf, a sprig 
each of parsley and some sweet herb, and six cloves; 
add half a pint of water, put the pan in the oven and 
bake the fish fifteen minutes to a pound. To make the 
sauce for the fish take it up on a hot dish without 
breaking, pour the contents of the pan into a stout 
sieve and rub them through it with a potato masher, 
season it with salt and pepper to taste and add a glass 
of Madeira wine to it; serve itin a gravy dish with 
the fish, which looks well garnished with some fresh 
parsley or slices of lemon. 

Our readers will do well to test the merits of this 
capital fish. 

SOPT-SHELL CRABS. 

(hese popular delicacies are now plentiful and cheap, 
and to lovers of shell-fish amply repay the trouble 
necessary to their preparation. They are abundantly 
supplied to the New York market by the crab farmers 
of the Jersey shore, and with a little care can be kept 
alive over a week. They should be handled carefully 
and as little as possible, being transported in layers of 
sea-grass, in a box or basket rather than in a bundle, 
and placed in slanting layers so that they do not rest 
one over another. At one of the best restaurants in 
town they are kept in the refrigerator packed with sea- 
grass in slanting layers on an earthen platter; once a 
day they are slipped from the dish into a large pan of 
fresh water, the dish and grass thoroughly washed, 
and the crabs again packed as before and kept on ice. 
The grass is changed when it grows soft and slimy. 

They should always be used alive, and prepared for 
cooking as follows: ‘Turn the crab on its back, lift up 
the apron, or pointed flap which lies near the back of 
the shell and either break off from it the tuft of hard 
tin-like portions attached to it, or remove it entirely; 
first one side and then the other of the back 
shell away from the body and: take out the tough 
fibrous organs called the ‘‘deadmen;” Jay the crab on 
its back on the table and with a small sharp knife cut 
out a semi-circle from the head including the eyes and 
the sand bag; then wash the crab in cold salted water, 
dry it on a clean towel, dip it in milk, roll it in 
pounded and sifted crackers, or in cracker dust, and 
fry it brown in enough smoking hot fat to float it 
easily. If the cracker dust does not stick to the 
shell dip the crab in heaten egg after it receives its 
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first coating of cracker, and then again in the cracker | said, with the Pentz boys. He said something about 


dust. 

A little salt and pepper mixed with the cracker dust 
seasons the crabs nicely, and when browned they 
should be lifted from the fat on a skimmer and laid 
for a minute on brown paper until free from grease. 
A little parsley or sliced lemon makes a good garnish 
for them. 

BROILED SOFT-SHELL CRABS. 

Prepare the crabs as above until the point of drying 
is reached; then instead of covering them with 
cracker dip them in melted butter, lay them in a double 
wire broiler, and broil them until they are bright red. 
Garnish them with parsley or lemon. 

FLORIDA GRAPE FRUIT. 

The fruit stores display a new clear-skinned lemon- 
colored fruit about three times as large as an orange, 
and bearing a general resemblance to that fruit. Its 
flavor is sub-acid, but its juicy pulp is enclosed ina 
tough white membrane of intensely bitter taste; when 
this membrane is removed the fruit is delicious. 

To prepare it for the table, cut the skin in sections 
and peel it off; separate the sections as you would 
those of an orange, and holding each one by the ends 
break it open from the center, disclosing the pulp; 
tear this out of the bitter white membrane which 
covers the sections, carefully removing every part of 
it; keep the pulp as unbroken as possible, and put 
it into a deep dish with a plentiful sprinkling of fine 
sugar; let it stand three or four hours, or over night, 
and then use the fruit. It is refreshing and exceeding- 
ly wholesome, especially for persons of a bilious tem- 
perament. 


@Our Poung Folks. 
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CAN THOSE BOYS‘BE? 
By Lucretia P. HALE. 


HIS was the cry in the Wilsop family as they sat 
down to dinner. 

“Tt is odd,” said Aunt Harriet. ‘I have noticed 
they are usually ready for their dinner. They may be 
out of the way at other times, but they always turn up 
at their meals.” 

‘“« They were here at breakfast,” said Jane, the eldest 
daughter 

“T helped Jack about his Latin before he went to 
school,” said the mother of the family. 

“They are probably at the Pentz’s,” said Gertrude. 
‘Tf our boys are not there the Pentzes are here. And 
as long as the Pentzes are not here I suppose our boys 
are there.” 

“*T should say they were not so likely to get a good 
dinner at the Pentz’s as we have here,” said Aunt Har- 
riet, as a plate was set before her containing her special 
choice of rare-done beef, mashed potato, stewed celery 
and apple-sauce. ‘ 

‘““Who are the Pentzes?” said Mr. Wilson, looking 
round the table to see if everybody was helped. 

“He is a painter and glazier,” said Aunt Harriet, 
‘*and the mother takes in washing.” 

‘*They are good boys,” said Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘ Jonas 
Pentz stands high in his class, and is a great help to 
our Sam. Don’t you remember him? He is the boy 
that came and spent a night with Sam a week ago. 
They have their first lesson in ‘ Cesar’ this afternoon ; 
perhaps they are studying up.” 

‘‘ Jack always has to go where Sam does,” said Ger- 
trude. 

This was the talk at the Wilsons’ table. The subject 
was much the same at the Pentz’s. There was a large 
family at the Wilsons’; so there was at the Pentz’s. 
Mrs. Pentz was ladling out some boiled apple pudding 
to a hungry circle roundher. But she missed two. 

‘*Where are Jonas and Dick?” she asked. 

A clamor of answers came up. 

‘“‘T saw Jonas and Dick go off with Sam Wilson after 
school, and Jack, and John Stebbins,” said Will, one 
of the small boys. 

“© You don’t think Jonas and Dick both went to dine 
at the Wilsons’?” said Mrs. Pentz. ‘‘I should not like 
that.” - 

“‘T dare say they did,” said Mary Pentz. ‘‘ You 
know the Wilson boys are here half the time, and the 
other half our boys are at the Wilsons’.”’ 

‘* Still, 1 don’t like their going there for mealtimes,”’ 
said Mrs. Pentz, anxiously. 

‘* Jonas had a new lesson in ‘Cwsar,’” said Mary 
Pentz ; ‘1 don’t believe they planned to spend much 
time at dinner.” 

But at supper time no boys appeared at the Wilsons’. 
Mrs. Wilson was anxious. George, the youngest boy 
of all, said the boys had been home since afternoon 
school; he had seen Jack in the kitchen with John 
Stebbins. 

‘* Jack came to me for gingerbread,” said Jane, ‘‘ and 
T asked him where they had been, and John Stebbins 





to-morrow being a holiday, and preparing for a lark.” 

‘‘T don’t like their getting all their meals at the 
Pentz’s,” said Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘and I don’t much like 
John Stebbins.” 

Again at the Pentz’s the talk was much the same. 

Mary Pentz reported the boys went through their 
‘Cesar’ recitation well ; she had a nod of triumph from 
Jonas as he walked off with Sam Wilson. ‘ They had 
their books, so I suppose they are off for study again.” 

‘‘T don’t like their taking two meals a day at the 
Wilsons’,”’ said Mrs. Pentz. 

‘*There’s no school to-morrow,” said Mary, ‘ be- 
cause the new furnace is to be putin. But I dare say 
the boys, Sam and Jonas, will be studying all the 
same.” 

‘*T hope he won't be out late,” said Mrs. Pentz. 

‘“*He’s more likely to spend the night at the Wil- 
sons’,”’ said Mary. ‘* You know he did a week ago.” 

‘“The boys were ‘round here for a candle,” said Will. 

‘Then they do mean to study late,” said Mrs. Pentz. 
‘“*T shall tell him never to do it again; and with Dick, 
too !”” 

Mr. Wilson came hurrying home for a late supper, 
and announced he must go to New York by a late 
train. 

‘**4 good chance for you,” he said to his wife, ‘*‘ to 
go and see your sister. You won’t have more than a 
day with her, for I shall have to take the night train 
back, but it will give you a day’s talk.” 

Mrs. Wilson would like to go, but she felt auxious 
about the boys. ‘* They have not been home for dinner 
or supper.” 

‘But they came home for gingerbread,” said Aunt 
Harriet. ‘‘I suppose they didn’t have too hearty a din- 
ner at the Pentz’s.” 

** Joanna says they went off with a basket packed 
up for to-morrow,” said Gertrude. 

‘‘If the Pentzes did not live so far off I would send 
up,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

‘*They will be in by the time we are off, or soon 
after,” said Mr. Wilson. “It looks like rain, but it 
won't hurt us.” 

Mrs. Wilson and he went, but no boys appeared all 
the evening. 

Aunt Harriet, who had not been long in the tamily, 
concluded this was the way boys acted. 

Jane sat up some time finishing a novel, and hurried 
off to bed, startled to find it so late, and waking up 
Gertrude to say : 

“It is odd those boys have not come home!” 

Why had not they? 

They couldn’t. 

This is what happened. Wednesday afternoon, after 
school, the younger boys had gone to play at the old 
Wilson House, far away at the other end of the Main 
Street, beyond the Pentz’s. This was an old deserted 
mansion, where the Wilsous themselves had lived once 
upon a time. But it had taken a fortune and two 
furnaces to warm it in winter and half a dozen men to 
keep the garden in order in summer, and it had 
grown now more fashionable to live at the other end 
of the town; so the Wilson family had moved down 
years ago, where the girls could see ‘‘the passing” 
and Mr. Wilson would be near his business. Of late 
years he had not beenable to let the house, and it had 
been closely shut to keep it from the tramps. The 
boys had often begged the Keys of their father, for they 
thought it would be such fun to take possession of the 
old house. But Mr. Wilson said, ‘‘ No; if a parcel of 
boys found their way in, all the gypsies in the neigh- 
borhood would learn how to get in too.” Still it con- 
tinued the object of the boys’ ambition to get into the 
house, and they were fond of going up to play in the 
broad grassy space by the side of the house; and they 
kept good oversight of the apple crop there. 

On this Wednesday afternoon they were playing ball 
there, and lost the ball. It had gone through a ventila- 
tion hole into the cellar part of the house. ° 

Now everybody knows that if a boy loses a ball it 
must be recovered, especially if he knows where it is. 
There is not even a woman so stony-hearted but she 
will let in a troop of muddy-shoed boys through her 
entry (just washed) if they come to look fora ball, 
even if it has broken a pane of glass on its way. So 
the boys got a ladder from the Pentz’s and put it up 
at one of the windows where the blind was broken. 
Jack went up the ladder. The slat was off but not in the 
right place to open the window. There could not be any 
harm in breaking off another; then he could reach the 
middle of the sash and pull up the window. No, it 
was fastened inside. John Stebbins tried but it was of 
no use. 

‘It would not help if we broke the window by the 
fastening,” said John, ‘‘for the shutters are closed in- 
side.” , 

Here was the time to ask for the key. They must 
have the key to find that ball, and the boys trudged 
back to meet Sam just going home from the Pentz’s, 
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But Sam refused to ask for the key again. He didn’t 
want to bother his father so soon, and he didn’t want 
the bother himself. He had his new ‘‘Cresar” lesson to 
study; to-morrow, after school, he and Jonas would 
look round at the house, and find some way to recover 
the ball. For even the stern and studious Sam knew 
the value of a ball. 

So Thursday noon the boys all hurried up to the 
Wilson house, Sam, Jonas and all. They examined it 
on every side. They came back to the hole where the 
ball was lost. 

‘““There’s the cold-air box,” said Jonas. 
not Dick crawl in?” 

Now Dick was a very small pattern of a boy, indeed, 
to be still a boy. Really he might crawl into the cold 
air box. He tried it! He did get in! He had to squeeze 
through one part, but worked his way down fairly 
into the cellar, and screamed out with triumph that he 
had found the ball close by the hole! But how was 
Dick to get out again? He declared he could never 
scramble up. He slipped back as fast as he tried. He 
would look for the cellar-stairs, only it was awful 
dark except just hy the hole. He had a match in his 
pocket. Jack ran to the Pentz’s and got a candle, and 
they rolled it in to Dick, and waited anxiously to see 
where he would turn up next. They heard him, before 
long, pounding at a door round the corner of the 
house. He had found the cellar-stairs, and a door 
with bolts and a great rusty key, which he succeeded 
in turning. The boys pulled at the door and it open- 
ed, and there stood Dick with the ball in one hand, 
picking up the candle with the other! 

What a chance to enter the house! Down the cellar- 
stairs, up into the attics! Strange echoes, in the 
great halls, and dark inside, for all the windows were 
closed and barred—all but in one room up-stairs that 
opened on a back veranda. It was a warm, late- 
autumn day, and the sun poured down pleasantly upon 
a seat in the corner of the veranda, where a creeper 
was shedding its last gay leaves. 

‘“*What a place to study!” exclaimed Sam. 

“ Let’s come and spend to-morrow,” said John Steb- 
bins, ‘‘there’s no school.” 

‘““No school Friday, on account of the furnace!” 
exclaimed Jack. ‘‘Let’s bring a lot of provisions and 
stay the whole day here.” 

‘“*We might lay it in to-night,” said John Stebbins; 
‘* we'll come up after school this afternoon!” 

‘*And I'll tell father about the key this evening,” 
said Sam; ‘‘ he won’t mind, if he finds we have got 
one.’ 

*‘ Jack and I will see to the provisions,” said John 
Stebbins, ‘‘if the rest of you boys will come here as 
soon as school is over.” 

It was all so interesting that they forgot their din- 
ners, and had to content themselves with gingerbread 
as they hurried to school. 

‘Be sure you tell mother,”’ was Sam’s last warning 
to Jack and John Stebbins, as they parted for their 
separate schoolrooms. 

After school the party hastened to the old house. 
Sam took the entry key from his pocket and opened 
the door, leaving Dick to wait for Jack and John Steb- 
bins. They appeared before long with a basket of 
provisions, and were ready for a feast directly, but de- 
layed for a further examination of the house. It was 
dark soon, and Sam would not let them stay long in 
any one room. They must just take a look, and then 
go home—no waiting for a feast. 

**T’ll talk to father this evening, and ask him if we 
may have it if we keep the whole thing secret.” 

They fumbled their way down to the lower back 
door, but could not get it open. It was locked! 

‘* We left the key in the door outside,” said Dick in 
a low whisper. 

** You ninnies !”’ exclaimed Sam, ‘‘ somebody saw you 
and has locked us in.” 

‘““Some of the boys, to plague us, 
Stebbins. 

‘* Mighty great secrecy, now,” said Sam, ‘if half the 
boys in town know we are here. It all comes of that 
great basket of provisions you saw fit to bring round.” 

“You'll be glad enough of it,” said John Stebbins, 
‘if we have to spend the night here.”’ 

* Let’s have it now,” said Jack. 

‘*We may as well occupy ourselves that way,” said 
Sam in a resigned tone, ‘‘till they choose to let us 
out.” 

‘* Suppose we go up to the room with the bed and 
the sofa,” said John Stebbins; ‘‘ and we’ve got a sur- 
prise for you. There’s a pie—let’s eat that.” 

They stumbled their way back. The provident John 
Stebbins had laid in more candles, and they found an 
old table and had a merry feast. 

Sam and Jonas had their books. When Sam had 
hold of a fresh Latin book he could not keep away from 
it. Jonas’s mind was busy witha newinvention. The 
boys thought he would make his fortune by it. He was 
determined to invent some use for coal ashes. They 
were the only things that were not put to some use by 


* Could 


said John 
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his mother iv their establishment. He thought he 
should render a service to mankind if he could do 
something useful with coal ashes. So he had studied 
all the chemistry books, and had one or two in bis 
pockets now, and drew out a paper with H O and other 
strange letters and figures on it. The other boys after 
supper busied themselves with arranging the room for 
a night’s sleep. 

“It’s awful jolly,” said Dick. ‘* This bed will hold 
four of us. [ll sleep across the foot, and Sam shall 
have the sofa.” 

But Sam rose up from his study. 
of spending the night here. 
by this time.”’ 

He went to the window that looked out on the 
veranda. There was a heavy rain storm. It was 
pouring hard. It was hard work getting down to the 
door inthe dark. The candle kept going out. Andthey 
found the door still locked when they reached it. 

‘*Why not Spend the night?” said Jonas. ‘ They'll 
have got over their worries at home by this time.” 

** Nobody could come up here to see after us in this 
rain,” said Sam. ‘I suppose they think that as we 
have made our bed we may as well sleep in it.”’ 

Sleep they did until a late hour in the morning. All 
the windows closed with shutters but the one upon the 
verandah. They woke up to find snow and rain 
together. ‘They went all over the house to find some 
way of getting out, but doors and windows were well 
closed. 

**Tt’s no use, boys,” saidSam. ‘* We’ve tried it often 
enough from outside to get in, and now it is as hard to 
get out. I was always disgusted that the windows 
were so high from the ground. Anyhow, father or 
some of the folks will be after us sometime. What 
was it you told mother?’ Sam asked. 

John Stebbins had to confess that he had not seen 
Mrs. Wilson, and indeed had been vague with the in- 
formation he had left with Jane. ‘I told them we 
were with the Pentz boys,” he said, ‘‘ I thought it just 
as well to keep dark.” 

‘*Mighty dark we all of us are,” said Sam,in a rage. 
He was so angry that John Stebbins began to think he 
had made Jane understand where they were, and he 
tried to calm Sam down. Jonas proposed that Dick 
should be put through the cold-air box again. With a 
little squeezing from behind he must be able to get 
through. Everybody but Dick thought it such a nice 
plan that he was obliged to agree. But what was 
their horror when they reached the place to find some 
boards nailed across the outside! 

“A regular siege,” said Sam. ‘ Well, if they can 
stand it I guess we can.” His mettle was up. ‘“ We'll 
stay till relief forces come. It is some trick of the 
boys. Lucky there’s no school. They can’t hold out 
long. 

‘*A state of siege. 


**T’ve no notion 
The door must be open 


” 


What fun!” cried the boys. 

‘“*T only wish we had brought two pies,” said John 
Stebbins. ‘* But there’s plenty of gingerbread.” 

Now they would ransack the house at their leisure. 
There was light enough in the attics to explore the 
treasures hidden there. They found old coal-hods for 
helmets, and warming-pans for fiery steeds, and they 
had tournaments in the huge halls. They piled up car- 
pets for their comfort in their bedroom, bits of old 
carpet, and Jonas and Sam discovered a pile of old 
worm-eaten books. The day seemed too short and the 
provender lasted well. 

The night, however, was not so happy. The candles 
were growing short and matches fewer. Sam and 
Jonas had to economize in reading, and told stories in- 
stead, and the stories had a tendency to ghosts. Dick 
and Jack murmured to John Stebbins it was not such 
fun after all; when, lo! their own talk was inter- 
rupted by noises below! A sound of quarreling voices 
came from the rooms beneath. Voices of men! They 
went on tiptoe to the head of the stairs to listen. 

Tramps, indeed! 

How had they got in? Was it they who had locked 
thedoor? Did they come in that way? 

**Suppose we go down,” said Sam, in a whisper. 
But John Stebbins and the little boys would not think 
of it. The men were swearing at each other, there 
was a jingle of bottles and sound of drinking. 

“It’s my opinion we had better keep quiet,” said 
Jonas. ‘It is a poor set, and [ don’t know what they 
would do to us if they saw we had found them out and 
would be likely to tell of them.” 

So they crept back noiselessly. Ina state of siege, 
indeed! John Stebbins, with help of the others, 
lifted the sofa across the door and begged Sam to 
sleep on it. But that night there was not much sleep! 
The storm continued, snow, hail and rain, and wind 
howling against the windows. Toward morning they 
did fall asleep. It was at alate hour they waked up 
and went to peer out from the veranda window. There 
was a policeman passing round the house! 

Meanwhile there had been great anxiety at the Wil- 
sons’. 





“Tf it were not for the storm,” said Aunt Harriet, 





I should send up to the Pentz’s to inquire about thos« 
boys.” 

‘“*T suppose it’s the storm that keeps them.” said 
Jane. 

“It it were not for the storm,’ Mrs. Pentz was saying 
to Mary, ‘*I should like you to go down to the Wilsons 
and see what those boys are about.” 

As to Mrs. Stebbins, John was so seldom at home 
it did not occur to her to wonder where he was. 

But when Saturday morning came, aud no boys, Aunt 
Harriet said, *‘ There’s a little lull in the storm. I[ can’t 
stand it any longer, Jane, I am going to put on my 
water-proof and go up to the Pentz’s.” ‘I willgotoo,’ 
said Jane, and Gertrude and George joined the party 
Half way up the long street they met the Pentz family 
coming down to make the same inquiries. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pentz, Mary, Sophy, Will and the rest. 

‘* Where are the boys?’ was the exclamation as they 
met half way between the two houses. 

Mr. Johnson, one of the leading men of the town, 
crossed the street to ask what was the commotion in 
the two families. ‘*OQur boys are missing,” said Mr. 
Pentz. ‘ Five boys!’ 

‘*We haven’t seen them since Thursday morning,” 
said Aunt Harriet. 

‘*They were at home Thursday 
Mary Pentz. 

‘*T must speak to the police,” said Mr. Pentz. 

‘* He is up at the Wilson House,” said Mr. Johnsov 
‘* There were tramps in the house there last night, and 
the police came very near catching them. They found 
the door unlocked night before last. The tramps kept 
off that night, but turned up last night in the storm. 
They have got off, however. There is only one police- 
man, but we've swornin a special to keep guard on 
the house.” 

‘‘T'll go up and see him,” said Mr. Pent. 

‘*We’llall go up,” said Harriet. 

‘* Perhaps the tramps have gone off with the boys,” 
said Gertrude. 

Quite a crowd had collected with the party as they 
moved up the street, and all together came to the front 
of the house. The policeman was just disappearing 
round the other side. They turned to the back to 
meet him, and reached the corner where the veranda 
looked down upon the yard. 

At this moment Mr. and Mrs. Wilson appeared. 
They had arrived at the station from New York, and 
heard there the story of the disappearance of the boys, 
and of tramps in the house. They hastened to the scene, 
Mrs. Wilson almost distracted, and now stood with 
the rest of the Wilsons and the Pentzes awaiting. the 
policeman. They heard a cry from above, and looked 
up to the veranda. 


afternoon,” said 


There were all the boys in a row 
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THE SPREAD NET.* 
By THE Rev. James M. LupiLow, D.D., 
Of Westminster Preshyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

“ Sure'y in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird 
—PROV. i., 17. 

HERE are two opinions as to what this means. 

Some say that no bird is so foolish as to go into 
a net which he sees you spread for him. He has a 
little head and little brain, but not so little wit as to 
do that. Others think that Solomon means to say 
that, even if a bird sees you spread the net, he has not 
wit enough to know what it means, and will hop 
into it. 

Where so many differ I would not try to tell you 
what the meaning is. When I put on my Hebrew 
spectacles and study the text I can see no better than 
others; and when I put on my ornithological spec- 
tacles, that is, study the habits of birds, [ find that 
they differ very much as to what they would do if they 
saw the nets spread for them. The crow would fill 
the air with his ‘‘caws,” as if he said, ‘‘No, you 
don’t,”” and would warn all his fellow-pirates of the 
air of danger. But yellow-birds and robins and wild 
pigeons would see nothing but the crumbs on the net, 
and before your back was fairly turned would be in it. 

But though we are uncertain what Solomon thought 
the birds would do, there is no doubt at all as to the 
lesson he would teach us. He is talking to young 
people, and means to say that some of them are silly 
enough to go into the net of sin in order to get a few 
crumbs of pleasure, even though they ought to see 
that the devil was spreading it for their destruction 
He is saying how easily “ gulled”” young people are 
by temptation. You know we get that word * gull” 
from the birds which come down from the Arctic re- 
gions, and fish in flocks in our harbors and along our 
coasts, and who, some people think, are easily caught. 
But that is a mistake, for those who have tried it say 





* Condensed report of sermon preached Sunday evening, 
Jan. 17. 
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that it is rather an tmsult to the gulls to think 
that they are so easily gulled as some men think they 
are. 

We sometimes think Satan is so very shrewd that 
he can deceive any human being. But God does not 
allow him to deceive those who keep their eyes and 
ears open. The deceit is in ourselves; for the Bible 
says, ‘The heart is deceitful above all things.” The 
Bible also says, ‘‘The devil goes about as a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour;” but God makes 
him roar first, so that everybody can get out of his 
way. If any of us die through sin God will write this 
epitaph for us, ‘‘ Thou hast destroyed thyself.” (Hosea 
xiii., 9.) He compels Satan to spread his net in our 
sight. 

We can see him spread it with the eye of Conscience. 
The littlest children as well as the lowest savages 
have a conscience which tells them right from wrong. 
When Stanley, the great traveler, started through 
Africa, he knew that he would find wild tribes who 
could not understand his language, but he knew that 
they understood the language of conscience—the same 
in him and in them. So he ordered his men never to 
steal from a savage, never to break a promise, how- 
ever insignificant it was, and never to harm a human 
being. One day he met the flercest of the tribes. Ex- 
pecting that they would attack him as the other tribes 
had done, he was surprised at their kindness. When 
he learned to understand a little of their language, he 
asked why this was. They said, ‘‘ Because we sent a 
canoe up the river, with a woman and a boy, and 
plenty of provisions. If you had been bad people 
you would have taken that canoe. Then you would 
have had to fight us; but, see, we have left our spears 
on one of the islands.” Stanley was right in suppos- 
ing that the language of conscience was universal, and 
had not been confounded as our tongues were at Babel. 
So there is not a boy or girl who does not know what 
is right and what is wrong. All sin is as clearly seen 
as if you could watch the devil’s fingers setting the 
net. 

Then the Bible tells you what is right and what is 
wrong. Asif a good man who loved the birds should 
shout and drive them away when they hopped too near 
the net, the Bible calls out (Prov. iii., 15), ‘* Avoid it, 
pass not by it, turn from it, pass away.’ God shouts 
over the net, “‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
Solomon represents Sin as sitting down by the door of 
a house, and saying, ‘‘ Whoso is simpie, let him turn 
in hither. Stolen waters are sweet.” But as police- 
men stand by the doors of some of the gambling dens 
in our city to warn the thoughtless not to enter, God’s 
prophet stands by Sin’s door, and says, ‘‘The dead 
are there. Her guests are in the depths of hell.” It 
is as if the floor were one great trap-door which tilted 
the silly victim down to perdition. 

Then other people’s experience of the consequences of 
sin show us that it is the devil’s net. If you knew 
how many are suffering from their evil habits you 
would turn from yours as you would from a rattle- 
snake’s den. They say you cannot catch the birds if 
you leave the dead bodies of those already caught 
around the cage. But Satan’s net is surrounded with 
the piles of his victims. I was once asked to hury a 
man whose name those who asked me would not tell. 
He died in a hovel, with such pain of body, such horror 
of mind! He had held the highest offices in the land; 
but sin had so ignominiously slain him that no one 
wished the world to know it. 

And perhaps some have found out that sin is Satan’s 
net by their own sad experience. Your bad -habit 
makes you feel se condemned, so mean, so weak, that 
you have said to yourself, the end of this is destruction. 
A bird whose leg has been broken in getting out of the 
net has been known to fly straight into another; and 
some young people do the same thing. In hunting 
deer at night we creep up to them and suddenly flash 
the light of a dark lantern into their eyes, and, while 
they stand a moment wondering at its meaning, the 
fatal bullet pierces the dcer’s heart. I have tried to 
shoot a deer who sprang into the thicket at the first 
gleam of light. It had no fascination for him because 
he had seen it before and been wounded by the bullet. 
But I have known young men who would stand and 
be shot again and again by temptation, though it 
seemed as if Satan had opened the door of hell and 
flashed its firelight into their very faces. 

Are you the victim of any sinful habit? I doubt if 
you can deliver yourself. You may be like the flutter- 
ing bird who entangles himself the more in the meshes. 
But Christ came to ‘‘ proclaim deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and to set at liberty them that are bruised.” By 
the power of his cross he destroys the meshes of guilt, 
and by his Holy Spirit he heals and strengthens the 
moral purpose which has been weakened by the habit 
of sin. But if, my young friend, you have not yet 
entered the net, give him your faith, and he will an- 
swer the prayer which he has taught you: ‘‘ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’’ 
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By a MEMBER OF THE BAR. 
IT BELONGS TO THE FINDER. 

‘TT is common to say that whatever is found ‘ be- 

longs to the finder.” Thisis quite important to be 
understood, as some one is every day losing something 
and another person finds it. There was a story, not 
long ago, that a poor girl who worked in a paper mill 
assorting the rags one day found two fifty-dollar bills 
in the pocket of an old worn-out gown which came to 
be ground for paper. The owner of the factory said 
she must give them to him because they were in his 
rags; and when she refused he complained of her for 
stealing. But the judge said it was not stealing: she 
could keep the money. The, mill man owned the rags 
he had bought but not the money which was lost in 
them. That belonged to the finder. 

When anything is lost it belongs to the one who had 
it and lost it as much asever. Itis no less his because 
it is lost; the only trouble is he does not know where 
it is. If another person finds it that person can do 
just as he orshe pleases about picking it up and taking 
charge of it, but one who decides to do so is bound to 
try to find the true owner and give it back to him. No 
one else can take the lost thing away from the finder. 
The true owner can claim it, but if he cannot be found 
then the finder can keep it for his own. Honest 
persons always advertise or make inquiry for anything 
they find which is of any value. The factory girl was 
under no obligation to give the bills to the mill owner, 
but she was bound to take any pains she could to find 
the lady who owned the old dress and let her know 
that her hundred dollars had been found. If she tried 
to do this and the lady could not be discovered the 
money would go tothe factory girl. Ifaman should buy 
an old desk at auction, and in a secret drawer should 
find a diamond ring, the auctioneer could not take away 
the ring. Butthe one who bought it ought to adver- 
tise for the person who used to own the desk and-who 
put the ring there and forgot it. This is sound law 
and it is also good morals. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

OT long ago I took a little journey. I saw many 
N young people as I went along and, thinking I 
might possibly meet some of you, I took particular 
notice of them. It was surprising how very differently 
they behaved. Some talked very loud, calling the 
attention of all around to what they were saying, and 
I always found those loud-talkers were saying nothing 
of any importance. Others were quite gentle and quiet 
in their manners, and appeared so well that I am quite 
persuaded they belonged to our pleasant circle. They 
were not those boys who came pushing through the 
crowd, almost knocking down the old lady who was 
leaning on her daughter’s arm, and rudely seized upon 
the best seats in the cars; nor were they those girls 
who spread out their bundles on the car seats and 
looked out of the window while people were looking 
about for a chance to sit down. Their handerchiefs 
did not hide the silly giggling which made me feel 
ashamed for them. 

Quite a contrast to these were the pleasant lad and 
his sister who occupied seats near us. They were each 
trying to make the journey agreeable to the other and 
so made it pleasant for alt around. They were ready 
to point out the interesting things we passed, and while 
each had a book neither was so absorbed in it as to 
prevent occasional conversation. But I must not take 
up too much time this week, for there are so many new 
cousins to be heard from. 

But first here is a note from an old young friend : 

CANANDAIGUA, Nov. 22, 1879. 


DESK. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

My morning-giories all died before many of the seeds were 
ripened, so I will only send you a few. How is your mocking- 
bird getting along? I hope you have found a nice name for 
him. I once had a mocking-bird, when I was in Missouri, 
which [ thought a great deal of. although it was not a singer. 
It was so tame that I generally left the cage-door open and 
the bird went wherever it chose, but always coming home at 
night, or when hungry. Some of the wild mocking-birds 
used to keep us awake, moonlight nights, by singing so loud 
and so near the house. I wish I could write longer, but I 
must learn my lessons for Monday. 

I remain your loving niece, SATIE 8. 

The seeds came safely, thank you, Satie, and I am 
saving them till I can put them out of doors. The 
mocking-bird has not been permanently named yet. 
Some of the children call him ‘‘ Dick,” but we think 
he deserves a better name than that. You must have 
enjoyed your tame bird very much. We think ‘ Dick ” 
will soon be very tame, for he comes to take worms 
and spiders when we hold them close to his cage. I 
don’t mean that we hold the worms in our fingers, but 
we put them on a stick or a fork. We enjoy his 
sprightly ‘ways very much, and his singing is very 
agreeable, though very soft and simple as yet. 
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Dear Aunt Patience: 

This evening I thought I would write you a letter. I am 
eight years old. I live in the beautiful Genesee Valley, twelve 
miles from the city of Rochester. We have anice schoo! 
house, three fine churches, a very pleasant village and som: 
very handsome residences. We have tworailroads. My papa 
takes The Christian Cnion and I read the letters from your 
nieces every week. I would like to be numbered among 
your nieces. I have a little sister three years old named 
Clara. It is vacation now. I helpmamma and wait upon 
papa who is sick. We have a fine organ, and when papa is 
well we have nice times éinging. 

From your loving Niece, MINNIE E. B. 


I am very sorry, dear Minnie, that your father has 
been sick. He is better now, and you are enjoying the 
music again, I hope. It is a good thing to know how 
to wait upon and take care of sick people, and if you 
are thoughtful and gentle you will be a good nurse 
and can do a great deal of good in the world. 


MANILIvS, Jan. 27, 1880. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have read the lovely letters of your nephews and nieces 
and have been very much interested in some of them. Aunt 
Hattie has taken the Christian Union ever siace it has been 
published and weall read it with agreat deal of pleasure 
Mamma always turns to the puzzle column and Aunt Hattie 
to the sermon. I think the Professor must be pretty old 
because he lived so soon after the flood and is so very wise 
I am eleven years old, read in the Fifth Reader and study 
arithmetic, spelling, geography and drawing, and am taking 
music lessons. I have often written little puzzles, but now 
I thought I would send one. It is very kind of you to be 
Auntjto so many cbildren you have never seen. I would like 
to know Aunt Patience’s real name. I hope it won't turn out 
to be Mr. Beecher or Mr. Abbott. 

I would like to be your loving niece, Eva. 


Thank you for the puzzle; we will print it soon. 
You need not be afraid, dear Eva, that I shall * turn 
out” to be any body but a—well, no matter how old a 
lady, with long hair done up with a comb. Won’t Mr. 
Beecher and Mr. Abbott laugh when they hear such a 
queer idea. Tell your mamma I wish she would send 
me some answers to the puzzles if she likes them. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


ENIGMATICAL ARITHMOREMS. 
‘, 1+gtre = an animal. 
5+ eanr a bird. 
6+ epr a viper. 
50 + mnoe a fruit. 
. 501+ aan a heathen goddess. 
5. 500+ leief to spoil. 
- 100+ ervan = a bollow place. 
- 1000+ Inoe =a fruit. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in wif: ]y but not in maid; 
My second is in debtor but not in paid; 
My toird is in better but not in well; 
My fourth is in ringing but not in bell; 
My fifth isin truly but not in right ; 
My sixth is in fragile but not in slight; 
My seventh is in squander but not 1n waste ; 
My eighth is in burry but not in baste 
My whole is a part of the year we are particularly inter- 
ested in just now. F. E. H. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Into the nearest library look, 
In the bandiest shelf you'll find this book: 


hau du 


W.E.M. 


Unless in its place you see a space, 

And the fact of my first stares grim in your face ; 
My second, a somewhat notorious goddess, 
Whose name was neariy as smali as her bodice ; 
My third is a painter, some think tne best, 

His colors as rich as tne glowing west ; 

My fourth, a painter, some think the worst, 
And none was ever more gibed or cursed : 

My fifth, a mythical sprite of the Rnine, 

Whose story’s oft told o’er Johannisberg wine; 
My iast, an orator, but how small 

His audience was to that of my ali ;— 


And this, if you search my six words well, 
Their first and last letters will plainly teil. 
GEORGE HOUGHTON. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In haps and mishaps. 
A covering for the head. 
A weight. 
Another covering for the head. 
An adhesive composition. 
A part of the foot. 
In luck and pluck. UNCLE WIL! 
DOUBLE WORD SQUARE. 
Across: To oppose with confidence. A mountain range. 
A kind of hammer. A feminine name. 
Downward: Smoke. A Scriptural name. 
girl's name. 


Peaceful. A 
UNCLE WILL. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 14. 


Charades.—I. Frankincense. Il. Prick-punch. III. Pillow. 
Conundrum.—A saucer (saw, sir). 


: 
: 


Anagrammatical Cities. 
New Orleans, 
Washington, 
Charleston, 
Baltimore, 
Springfield, 
Montreal. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{The receipt of all new publications delivered 
« A. Editorial Rooms of — paper will be 
in ita earl uent izsue. 
Publishers will confer a fa 17 promptly ad- 
visitng us of any omisston in this reapect. Ac 
companuing memoranda of pricer are desirable 
inall caser.| 
HOUGHTON, OsGooD & Co. 
Hughes, Tnos.—The Manliness of Christ.. $l oo 
Lewes. G H.—Problems of Life and Mind.. Piesat 3 00 
Am. Pub. Health Assoc.—Public Health.. . 500 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
ment len. D. C.—The Elective Franchise in 
MACMILLAN & Co. 
Carpenter, J. Estlin.—The Life and Work of 
Mary COPPODte?...ccccce-ccceccccccce.cocscccece 


GINN & HEATH. 


Seeiye. Julius H.—A System of Moral Science. 1 00 
Crowell & Kichardson.—Bender'’s Koman Lit- 
GEPATED onc, plnqennseetac eeuscncegpewanere cates 
NAT. TEMPERANCE Soc. 
Wright, Julia McNair.—The Curseandthe Cup 40 
D. LoTHROP & Co. 
Cooke, Carrie A.—From June to June.......... 150 
T. B. PETERSON & Buos. 

Western, A. R.—Hyde ark Sketches .......... 50 
Sydney, Joseph.—the american L’Assommoir % 
Hy. Hout & Co. 

Cox. Geo. W., M.A.—Popuiar Remanace ofthe _— 

Middle AGES — . ceseesece © _ areces 2 25 


Bra- sey. Mrs, ~—Sunshine and Storm in the 
BGR din «occ dbe ta cbbchocccccccnccceccenenenccecess 3 
N. TIBBALS & SON. 


Fairbairn, Patrick, D.D.— The | Szpolony of . 





Scripture Et) 
CATHOLIC PUB. SOCIETY. 
Moriarty. Rev. Jas. J.—Stumbling Blocks made 
SLEPPINE StOMES....... 2... ceccccccscsccccecs vs 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 
Pressensé, E. De, D.D.—Contemporary Por- 
Os AREA Career he . 2.00 
Campbell, §. M., 0.D.—T he Su ry of © reation.. 1 5v 
Gra one Comper Biblical Museum, Ezra to a. 
Pree eee eee eee Cee es) ~ 
Gray, jas. Comper—Biblical aoa Kings 
ONG ChronicleB.....cccccccsscce + cccccceccs 1 25 


MAGAZINES. — The Portfolio, Van Nostrand’s 
Engineering, Wide Awake, Brooklyn New Monthly 
Magazine, The Hub, Am. Almanac, Quarterly Re- 
view 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—London is preparing to give James Rus- 
sell Lowell a warm welcome. 

—Mr. Charles G. Leland was entertained 
at dinner by the Lotos Club, in this city, 
January 31st. 

—Tne weather in Europe continues very 
severe. The Lake of Zurich is frozen over 
for the fourth time in this century. 

—The jury in the Smith-Bennett murder 
trial brought in a verdict of acquittal, Sat- 
urday afternoon, after a three hours’ delib- 
eration. 

—Itis reported that England and Portu- 
gal will combine their armed forces for the 
suppression of the slave trade of the Moz- 
ambique channel. 

—The French steamer ‘‘ Paraguay” re- 
cently arrived at Havre from South Ameri- 
ca with a cargo of 10,000 sheep preserved by 
the frigorific process. 

—Stewart Brown, of the well-known 
banking house of Brown Brothers & Co., 
died at his residence in this city Jan. 30th, 
in the 79th year of his age. 

—The 12ist anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Burns was celebrated by a dinner at 
Delmonico’s Jan. 28th. Mr. Beecher was 
among the speakers of the occasion. 

—Prof Jas. De Mille, the author of ‘‘The 
Dodge Club,” ‘“‘The Cryptogram,” and other 
well-known works of fiction, died at Hali- 
fax, Jan. 28th, in the 49th year of his age. 

—Moch distress prevails among the poorer 
class of fishermen on the shores in the neigh- 
borhood of Halifax. Should severe weather 
set in it is feared that great suffering will 
ensue, 

—A civil marriage ceremony took place 
between Garibaldi and Donna Francesca at 
Caprera, Jan. 26th, Garibaidi at the same 
time recognizing his two children, Manlio 
and Clelia. 

—The Chilian forces have captured Mo- 
quegua and Ilo, the garrison of the first- 
named place surrendering. It is reported 
from Londen that General Comacho has 
made himself President of Bolivia. 

—The physicians appoint-d to examine 
into the mental condition of Francisco Otero 
Gonzales, the would-be assassin of King 
Alpbonso, have submitted their report to 
the Judicial Tribunal stating that he is in- 
sane, 

—The Rev. H. H. Hayden was admitted 
to bail in $5,000 at New Haven Monday, his 
counsel, George H. Watrous and L. M. 
Hubbard, being sureties. Mr. Hayden’s 
cburch at South Madison contributed to the 
Support of himself and family during his 
confinement in jail. 

—Miss Rogers, a cousin of Richard Cob- 
den, in the last examinations at Oxford uni- 
versity, Eng., outstripped all the other stu- 
dents, male and female, in Greek and Latin. 
Her knowledge in other branches is very 
large. After passing her examination Miss 

rs was at once appointed lecturer in 
Somerville hall, one of the Oxford buildings 
for women students. 





The new tariff which the German Par- G P. P UTN A MS SONS 


liament has adopted bears heavily on all the 
chief exports of the United States, and on | 182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
some articles it amounts to prohibition. | eatik siete Mitmimtenss 
Leaf tobacco, which under the old tariff 
paid a duty of $2.88 per 100 pounds, now | | amen Se Serer * % A Sout. 
pays $10.20; cigars and cigarettes $32.40, | founded on fact, and whose scene is laid 
instead of $14.20; all other tobacco $21.60 | in a portion of Ohio famous for its wild 
per 100 pounds, instead of $7.92. The duty | and picturesque character. 
on wheat is 12 cents per 100 pounds; on! « The author's descriptive power is above the 
flour, 24 cents; under the zollverein both | (7719 tnockive. “ne sry. we. 
were admitted duty free. | powerfal interest.”—“. Y. Tribune. 
—‘*T believe in a Providence,”’ said Victor | 
Hugo, to a company gathered around him | 
in the Rue de Clichy, ‘‘ because I am of 
Providence myself.’’ Being asked for an 
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plied: ‘‘ We caught a mouse yesterday eveu- 
ing. Its death sentence was already 
pronounced, when my little granddaughter, 
Jeanne, with eyes glistening with tears, 
begged for the life of the gray prisoner. Her 


said, ‘Grandfather shall decide.’ 
came to me. For a moment I held the 
power of life and death over the diminutive 
creature, and I thought the Heavenly 
Providence may find itself in my situation 
when the fate of a being of higher order is 
to be determined. Naturally I set the mouse 
free, for when a man undertakes the réle of 
Providence on a small scale he should at 
least imitate its generosity.”’ 





~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Get the Standard. 


“It ought to be in every Library, also | 
in every Academy and in every School,’’ 
Hon. CHAS. SUMNER. 


WORCESTER 


is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHOR- 
ITY, and is so recommended by Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Win- 
throp, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, 
Stephens, Quincy, Felion, Hilliard, Memminger 
aud the majority of our most “distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority 
by the Departments of our National Govrern- 
ment. It is also adopted by many of the Boards 
of Public Instruction. 

“It follows from this with unerring accuracy 
that Worcester’s Dictionary, being preferred 
over all others by scholars and men of letters. 
should be used by the youth of the country an 
adopted in the common schools.’’-—-New York 
Erening Post. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester's Dictionaries. 


Unabridged Quarto Dictionary. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Library sheep. $10.00. 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 

8vo. Library sheep. $4.25. 
Academic ogy ogy Illustrated. Crown 


8vo. Half roan. $1.8 

Comprehensive Dic tionary. Illustrated. 
12mo. Halfroan. $1.75. 

Schovl (Elementar ) Dictionary. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Halfroan. $1.00. 

Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Half roan. 60 cents. 

Pocket Dictionary, LUlustrated. 2%mo. 


63 cts.; roan, flexible, 85 cts.; 
gilt edges. $1.00. 

Many special aids to students, in addition to 
a very full prououncing and defining vocabu- 
lary, make Worcester’s, in the opinion of our 
most distinguished educators, the most com- 
plete, as weil as by far the cheapest Diction- 
aries of our language. 


roan, tucks, 


*,* Liberal rates for introduction, For sale 
by ‘all Booksellsrs, or will be sent, carriege free, 
on receipt of the price by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and stationers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





“We commend it not to boys and girls, but 
to their fathers and mothers.’’—|New York 
Nation. 


REV, JOSEPH COOK 


said in a late Monday lecture, referring to 
“In THE TOILs,”’ Mrs. A. G. Paddock’s Mor- 
mon story, “I was so much interested in read 
ing this volume on the raifway the other day 
in Obio, that, as I was studying the book, 1 
unconsciously rode past the station to which 
I was assigned, and was obliged to take a ten 
miles’ carriage ride through the gorgeous and 
golden October to get back to my destination.”’ 


“IN THE TOLLS,” 


the book referred to, is published by us, and 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price ($1 00) 
toany address. Eastern trade supplied by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, and Charles T. Dillingham, 
New York. 


SHEPARD, TOBIAS & CO, 
Publishers of “The 4!lance,” 
CHICAGO, Ill. 








SK f 'T H’ DING.’ ~~. Leg ouve’s 
war Oe READ plete and 
Unabridg: 876 pages 

12m0, Cloth. REMGKN & HAF- 


SOARTON 
Hao, och ea. Phitladelohin, i, RESIN 


explanation of this assertion the poet re- | 





| What Lack I Yet?” 


| The Bible Answer to the 
mother hesitated whether to listen to the | 
dear little advocate or not, and in her doubt 
So they | 





TRACTS. 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Great 
Question. 


By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 


Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 
ist,”’ 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 
Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


~| Price, $1 per Hundred. 








» 
27 Park Place, N v ° 
for Sunday School and F amily Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
Young Peopie & Children. Catalogue 
sent free tu any address on a ~% 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New Vor 


Emerson’s Anthem Book. 
Price $1.25, or $12.00 


It is a pleasure to look through this fine 
book, and Choir Leaders will ali be pleased 
with the genera) beauty of the music, and the 
great variety. There are more than 90 An 
thems, Morets, Seatences, etc., including an 
Apvtnem Doxology and som» fine new Hymn 
Anthems. Also 18 Responses and Chants. 
Music for Christmas, Easter, and al! other 
special occasions is provided. 


tion. 





By L. O. EMERSON, 
per dozen. 


THE SLEEPING QUEEN, 
Fine Operetta by Balfe. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
“WHITE ROBES,” 


the new Sabbath School Book? It is a grand 
good Book and is meeting with unexampled 
success, 

Only publisbed two months ago, it “ takes ” 
80 well that the agro are forced to issue 
edition after edition to keep pace with the 
demand. To state it terselv, 

WHITH ROBES 
has gone straight into the bearts of all lovers4 
of Sabbath Sconool Music, and toe fact is due 
to pee pucieg freshness and originality. 
Send 30 cts. in stamps fora sample copy. $3 
per dozen. 


(30) cts.). 





Temperance Jewels, (35 cts ), by J. H. TENNEY, 


should be used by all Temperance and Reform 
clubs. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. BH. DITSON & CO., 


843 Broadway, N. Y. 


Crowning 





A new collection gf 150 
| Gospel Songs and Hymns, 
‘with new, appropriate and 
jexceedingly attractive mu- 
sic, Dy cne best word and 

music writers of the day. 
The publishers cousci n- 
tiously recommend _ this 
- work to be one of unusual 
T h excellence. Price, $3 60 per 

riump « | dozen. Single sample copy, 
by mail, 30 cents. Specimen 
pages gratis. An edition with words only, 
price, in boards, pp cen ts. 
F. A. NORTH_& CO., Publishers, 
1308 Chestnat St., Phila. 





CHURCHES CONTEMPLATING 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


SHOULD WAIT FOR THE 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


which will be the most — wrtant work for choral 
and congregational singing ever issued. To be 
published by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. 








The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. 
Seward, is a valuable collection 
of Glees, Part Songs, Male Quar- 
tets, etc., useful for Musical Soci- 
eties, Singing Classes, Glee Clubs 
and all lovers of Song. 192 
pages; only $9.00 per doz. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of 81. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Ra AVR Te |72 Agartala 





[1 ORIGINAL FISK UNIVERSITY 
JUBILEE SINCERS, 


After an absence of three years in Kurope. during 
which time they sang to the Crowned Heads of 
Great Britain,Ge many.and other countries. ana 
earned ip al) $10,000 fur Fisk University. will give 
a CONCERT in -HICKERING HALL on THU RS- 
DAY EVENING, FEB, 2th, at8 ‘cioek. Admie- 
sion, W Cents. Tickets, with reserved seats, 75 
Cents. For sale at Schuberth's, 23 Union Square. 


“I never so en} nyed music, "—{Sparpecn. 


Christian Union Extras 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Kev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abboit, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-piate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the peopie and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4 The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Kastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he realiy did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Kternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman's thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PKRKPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Kev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev 
J. H. Pettingell (* Clericus ” THK PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal state Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BgeecueR, 15 
cents. 


No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 


mer. A 32mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articies On Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ H. 


H.,” * Laicus,” Gaii Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


No. 12. Tre Army of the Republic. 
Its services and Destiny. Mr. Beecner’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springh2id-Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 


Sent postpai | on receipt ef price. 
@” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphiets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


PARE PLACE. New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


MERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schuois and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais and 
Teachers for every department of instruction. 
Famutes going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can aiso be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin matied for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “*Applt 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Becretary, 
30 Kast Mth &t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 














YORNWA LL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty aod healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Puptle fitted ze 

any class in College. Rev. ALFRaD ©. ROK 
NAarignat SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and Oratory, 1416 aod 14 8 Chestnut ot.. Phila- 
delpoia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and cegrees. 
19 teachers aud lecturers. special:sts in all the de- 
partments. Conversstional cu turea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. aneeeee class now forming. Send 
for catalogue. . W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 


APrAnatus and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 

















BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 14 Grand &t., N.Y 
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in partnership with the faithful farmer in 
preparing for the rigors of winter. 





Farm and Garden. | 
WINTER FODDERING. EX-GOVERNOR SEYMOUR ON 
By Jk eee AGRICULTURE. 
i es a io yy | A T the annual meeting of the New York 
| N spending different qualities of hay eco. | State Agricultural Society, held at 
nomically we must understand that cat- | Atbany Jan. 2ist, a valuable address was 
tle do reason, after a childish and truly scien- | delivered by the President of the Society, 
tiflemanner. Children are fearfully direct, ex-Governor Horatio Seymour, from which 
and would rather have their pie and pudding | we make the following extracts. 
first. [t has been said that the Chinese} Speaking of the division of our agricult- 
serve their sweets in the first course, with a | ure into grand departments Governor Sey- 
show of dietic philosophy, since it may not | mour said: 
- always be wise to tempt full stomachs with 


goodies. 





‘This system improves not only farming 
but the farmers as well, and the influences 
cattle disciplinarians of the old | of the great departments of agriculture are 
style never allow a smell of the best till the | not more striking in their results upon pro- 


Rigid 


worst hay is allspent. This doctrine seems | duction than they are upon the intelligence | 


rather forbidding for general acceptance, |of the producers.” He then proceeded to 
but it tends, when not laced too strait, to! explain the qualities which should be pos- 
develop hardy people and cattle such as! sessed by farmers in order to insure success, 





everybody likes to hire and buy. 

The strictest rules of the barn are often 
relaxed by the ruler himself to the greatest 
advautage, as where some runt calf, or 
yearling that is not thriving, is taken from 
the common herd and nourished by all it 
will eat of the best fodder, along with exer- 
cise in the sun. 

Recent students of nutrition have discov- 
ered (what the best farmers knew before) 
that a suitable mixture of forage—always 
somewhat experimental, and most profita- 
bly of such as the farm produces or of such 
as can be bought in market at the price of 
waste—tends greatly te wholesome con- 
sumption and use. That is to say, the clover 
or the oat-straw which cattle might tire to 
death of if fed alone will be licked clean if 
given in prcper proportions together, espe- 
cially if a ration of apples, pumpkins, pota- 
toes, turnips, carrots, beets or parsnips can 
be furnished as a sauce for the dry food. 

it is rulable that a beast should share the 
luck of its master. 
very fleshy man driving a very thin horse, 
and we must learn to excuse the leanness 
of the farmer and his wife while making a 
pair of steers shine to pay the homestead 
mortgage. 

The more generous and enlightened feeder 
will watch the weather, take note of the 
quality of waning hay-mows, the state of 
the markets, while feeding with regard to 
the future market; shaping every-day ac- 
tion to the home capacity and paying par- 
ticular attention to individual animals, so 
as not to have to skin any prematurely. 

A lock of rough fodder, too small for a 
hen’s nest, will doubtless be snatched at by 
hungry cattle on a cold morning, while a 
stuffed manger full of over-ripe and un- 
cooked bog hay would be rejected and 
trampled under foot. 

The sedges and polypods that compose our 
bog-hay, by the way, would, if cut and 


cured betimes in June, be as much tenderer | V°getable life. To meet all these questions | 


and more eatable as bread is that is drawn 
from the oven betimes. 


If cattle know there is sweeter fodder in | Those engaged in it have been educated upon 


reserve for the last end o meal they will 
be lifting their heads and looking around for 
it every time the stable-door opens. 
is no chance to bring a pious and virtuous 
example of self-denial to bear upon cattle 
as there may be upon children in a frugal 
family. The elders among cattle teach the 


to refuse woody, 
better is going. 
Our folks do not load up with silver as 


We don’t hke to see a | 


saving: 
INTELLIGENCE OF FARMERS. 

‘* We see energy, courage and intelligence 
| developed and displayed in their exacting 
pursuits. Those engaged in them must not 
| only exercise wisdom in the care and im- 
| provement of their herds, but they must 
| know much aboat the wants and markets 
|of the East and Europe. They are active 
| in cutting down all uncalled for charges, 
jand in opening new railroad and water 

routes. Those who deal in making and 
| selling articles which are used throughout 
| the world are made more intelligent than 
| those who deal with local markets. They 
must learn the condition and wants of other 
| people and the laws of commerce. This 
not only promotes farming, but it improves 
the mind of the farmer when he thus deals 
with States and nations afar off. The same 
truths apply to those who make provisions 
in States where Indian corn is the chief 
product. Intheir packing houses they learn 
how pork must be cured and packed to meet 
the views of different markets; how every 
part of the animals they kill is made valu- 
able by a knowledge of the uses to which it 
can be put. The hair is sent in one direc- 
tion, the feet in another, and even the blood 
jis carefully preserved for use in some re- 
| mote quarter. Where wheat is raised on a 
| large scale the same truths are manifested, 
| In none are they brought out so distinctly 
| and in such detail as in dairy regions. As 
| most of the cheese and much of the butter 
made by us is sent to Great Britain or to 
| the countries on the Continent, it is necessary 
to consult the tastes of foreigners. With 
regard to these articles they are critical. 
| They are apt to vary in quality, and if this 
|is inferior they will command but small 
| prices. Skill is required in their production, 
| and the details concern many problems in 
chemistry and with regard to animal and 


| 





| numerous societies are organized where all 


| things relating to this business are discussed. 


| many subjects which do not upon first view 
| seem to be connected with their pursuits. 


There | In the country, upon the days when sales | 


are made, the state of the London market is 
| made known by the use of the ocean cable. 
The prices of gold and of freights are written 


upon a blackboard, where they can be seen | 
young ones by example and bovine science | by all. [have on sev eral occasions attended 
swale hay while anything | With men of prominence of our own or of | 


| foreign countries the sale of these products, 
| and they all expressed surprise when they 


of Europe, he said: “If all the statements 
I have made are correct still the facts re- 
| main that the people of Europe have here- 
| tofore been able to raise most of the food 
lthey need. Why can they not hereafter: 
| with the same labor, on the same soil, raise 
| enough to supply their wants, except for 
the small amount which they have hereto- 
| fore imported? Why can we expect, with 
| ordinary seasons, that we can sell them 
| more than we have done in past vears; that, 
although we may raise grain and make pro- 
visions for less than they can, will not the 
| effect of this be merely to reduce the price 
which farmers will get and not the amount 
of food they will produce ¢ These questions 
bring into view some facts of great interest 
{in many respects. In the first place, where 
| farmers own their lands, as they do with 


| us, all that they can get for what they sell 
goes to those who labor upon the soil. But 
as a rule in Europe, and particularly in 
|Great Britain, what is made upon farms 
must support at least two and sometimes 
four classes of persons—the tenant, who 
does the work; the landlords, and usually 
some agents or middlemen, who hire and 
sublet to tenants. Church rates and many 
other charges must also be paid. When our 
cheap grains reach their markets, as they 
will hereafter and govern the prices of 
produce, they disturb the existing arrange- 
ments. The tenant must have enough to 
hve upon then as now, taxes and tithes 
must be paid, and only what is left will go 
to the owners. This class are to suffer. If 
you read thedebates in Parliament you will 
see that an attempt is made to excite sym- 
pathy for British farmers. But the parties 
who really are affected are British land- 
lords. The conflict is not between American 
and British farmers, but American and 
British landlords. If the cost of produce 
falls, rents must come down; for tenants 
can pay no more and landlords will get no 
more than prices will give. The tenanty’ 
share cannot be less than it now is, and the 
loss must fall upon the owners.” 

The address closed with a comprehensive 
survey of the present distress in Great 
Britain and a timely allusion to the impor- 
tance of maintaining our home market 
through commercial and manufacturing in- 


(i BENSON'S 
|) CAPCINE 

















POROUS PLASTER. 


The only improvement ever made on 
the Common Porous Plaster. 





| Over 2000 Druggists have signed a paper 
| § stating that 

| Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaaters 
| | are superior to all others. 

| Price 25 Cents. 


Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemists. 











| 
| COOK'S 
| GRAND EXCURSIONS 


| To 


EUROPE! 


| 1880 For the Summer of {880 


Annual May Party. 





they would have to if there was no other | learned the methods, the intelligence and | Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 


money in circulation and the convenience 

of bank checks was not well understood. 
So in practice we find it saves trouble and 

ill feeling to pay out whatever roots and 


tirst chop hay we can afford to in the first sale of products gives assurance of our abil- | 
part of aration. When that is cleared up| ity to hold the ground we have gained in) caress, 


we pitch in poorer hay if we must, and cat- 
tle show by a droll glanee of mingled disap- 
pointment and content out of the corners of 
their eyes that they understand the finality. 
After that our cows proceed to sober busi- 
ness-like eating and are not attracted by 
any opening of doors unless a light, slipper- 
ed step brings a taste of vegetable refuse, 
supernaturally, at odd times and contrary 
to genera) rules, from the kitchen. 

Nothivg in our experience with cattle in- 
dicates that a strong government in the 
barn must, can, or should keep these domes- 
tic creatures in entire ignorance of the 
stores of food provided for them. Don’t 
they take accuunt of our provisions through 
haying and harvest? Cattle and horses al- 
ways, except when ill-bred or very young 
and inexperienced, betake themselves to the 
lug of farm work with the utmost patience 
and resignation, just as though they were 


| the range of topics discussed by buyers and 
|sellers. The active and wide-spread intelli- 
| gence thus generated by our departments 


| for the production and our methods for the 


the markets of the world. The intercourse 
land intelligeace which grow out of these 
great departments of agriculture do not 
merely elevate our farmers and give us 
commercial success, they make the bonds 
which hold our Union in firm compact. 
| Party passions may threaten it; ambitious 
| purposes may for a time stir up sectional 


| prejudices; but since the late sad war the 
| growth of agriculture, commerce and inter- 
| course has made a conservative, intelligent 
influence which will rebuke passions and 
purposes which threaten peace and har- 
mony. 
that nature in its forms and pursuits gives 
life and strength to our political asso-iation 
and inspires hope that our Union will have 
nature’s endurance.”’ 


OUR AGRICULTURE AND EUROPE. 


While considering the effects of our agri- 
culture upon the social and political systems 





It is pleasant and assuring to know | 


| Annual Midsummer Party. 
| Pamphb'iet containing fu:l particulers, with MAP 
| OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 
| Tourist Tickets, for Independent Travelers, by aul 
| routes 
| Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for over 
1,00U tuurs; by mail, 10 cents 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 

261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; P.O. Box 4197. 
| ° 

AND 


‘EUROPE 33? HOLY LAND 


| Tourjee’s Third Educational Excursion, 1880. 


All Travel and Hotels first-class. More fur- 

pished f-r the m»ey than i anv Excursion 
| ever offered. Special advantages : 1 an ex- 
| treordinary character secure) for Sight Seeing 
| 





and visiting the grandest centres of Art anv Hime 


teric Interest in the Old World. Company 


SELECT. Numbers limites. 42-page Prospectus 
sont see Address E. Tourjee, Music Hall, Bos- 
| ton, a 


88. 

N.B.. A SPECIAL EXCURSION, the Best 
and Cheapest, arranged ip connection with tne 
Grand Sunday-School Conveatign in London 





} 





New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


| For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,00) Kinds and designs. trices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and uppropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
Price lista and sempies of educat'oral cards free 
to any teachers or oo sending us their acdress. 
BUFFO«D’s SONS, Manufacturing Publish- 


ers, 14i Franklin st., Boston, Mass. Established 1830. 


a 


_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, de. 











od FREF to all! applicants, and to custom 
t contains four colored plates, 600 
ges, and full descriptions, prices and di 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seec 






planting 154 
Roses, etc, lavainable to all, 


D. M. PEERY & CO., Detroit, Micw, 





Send for it, Address 





ROSES and Creenhouse Piants 
1:2 Plants for #1. Lady Agents wantea io a|) 
towns. Send for Cataiogue. WM. B. R&ekp, Cham 
bersburg, Pa. 


On the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. 3,000,000 
Acres for Sale in the 







20 to 50 bushels; Corm 
40 to 100 bush, per acre, 
No Manure needed. 
Goodclimate, pure water 
fine schools, churches, 
and good society. Railroad and market 
lent. Maps and full information FR 5 

S.GILMORE, | ind Commissioner, Salina, Ka 


L 50,000 FARMS! A 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. B. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 









facilities exce!- 
EE ddre 

















$2.60 per Acre and Upward! Dd} 

















St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


R.H.MAGY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL KRECKIVE PROMPT 
SPECIAL CARE. 





AND 





Our Thirty Departments stocked 
with Choice and Desirabie 
Goods adapted to 
the Season. 





FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS AND 
NOVELTIES, RECEIVED BY 
KVEKY STEAMER. 


CATALOCUES MAILED FREE. 


(4th St. and 6th Avenue, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
Chickering 











6 feet long; same action and 


quality of tone as our LARGE 


GRAND * CONCERT GRANDs. 
The most popular style 
, «f Piano of the present day 
octaves; new 


7 and 7% ves ; 
style of cases, patent KEPEATING ACTION; im- 
proved Music Desks, &c. 


For the past 56 years the 

, STANDARD PLANO of the 

world; being copied not only 

in this country but by all tne ieading mannf4¢ 


turers of Kurupe. 


’ During the present con- 

, ditions of de, ail of 

the above will be sold at 

areatly reduced Prices. if you want a really 

goud instrument, this is an opportunity seldvm 0J- 

fered, ag our Pianos are all of the BEst' workman: 

shipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musica! 
excellence. 


SECOND-HAND "ast ous eat 


change for new instruments— put little used, at 
prices from #200 to $300, GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


PIANOS of Our 
Own and other 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y: 





y PIANO 


vet. 


ORGAN BEATT 


EW URGANS B28 Stipa, BW set Golden Tongue Recus, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, 5! IF 
flew Pianos, $143 to $255, sa NewspaperseD — 
Address Dame! F, Beatty, Washington, 
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Publisher’ s Department, 


New York, Fesprvary 4, 1880. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time hey are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres 
ervetiop »1 manuscript; not sccompanied by 
stamps. 


Busicess Department.—Subecriptions 
and adve'tisements should be sent to “The 
Christian uni~n, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepai'. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasterr and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Ilt eral discounts on large advertise 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFiceE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block 





Steinway Hall, 

Oratorio Society of New York: Dr. Leop. 
Damrosch, conductor. Saturday eveniog, Feb. 
7th, at eight o'clock. Toird Coneert — ‘** The 
Creation.” Soloists: Miss Letitia Fritch, so- 
prano; Mr. Jacob Graff, tenor; Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney (from Boston), bass. 


Dr. Talmage Vindicated. 
“Common Fame” guily of “ Falsehood 
and Deceit.” George P. Eagar, Box 4534, 
New York. 


INEBRIETY AND THE OPIUM HABIT or mild 
BERVOUS AFFECTIONS Cheerful H use and 
Grounds. PKIVATE restmeaot. Open to both sexes. 
Seven.hb year. Address Geo. F. Foote, M. D., stam- 
ford, Ct 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 








M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE | 
A full line of FA LLand WINTER GOODS 
ust coogived opecialt’ made t BLACK 

Neck WEAR. TROY LAUNDRY? coe 

lars y¥ c 4 laundried equa! to new. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord. Brooklyn | 





Vedding Receptions | 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 

Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc.. etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, | 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont Mt! Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N, RB. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


BRIGHT res * 


The CLEAR SKIN and HEALTHY 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- 
ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC ought 
toinduce you to try it. 

Itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY 
regulator, and safest and best 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world. 

All can calland try it FREE. 
Depot 18 Vesey Street. Druggists sell it. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


oar 4 '~ Y, all Ordinary Conve: | 
res, Concerts, ote. by New Uhaflneia’ 
Turouck’ the Teeth, to the nerves of THe 
by arecent wonderful scientific invention—T 
aE ONE. poh me mee pantig’ ae 
e ——also on the 
Nev York ag vy" Se pt. 28; Cc eras vatandard, 
Sept. 27, ete. 
Size of — ordin 
America 














Watch. Send for yo pamphlet to | 
one Co., 267 V ine St., Oincimuati., Ohio. 


for 1880, with penta ag ec 
ag tg ee lendar, 
&c., will ceipt 

t TIRES, 








of two 8 cent stamps, to any ic by writ 
Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Mamket St 








se Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
40 chromos. 160. Star Prt’ Co.. Northford, Ct 





Those answering an Ad 
will confer a faver ua —y tye 
tiser — the ae er by stating 
e rtise: 
the Chr'stian Union. me’ 2 











| ‘Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


| usual charges for first-ciassengraved work : 


| No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Companvy. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
.$4,301,897.07 
including 

871239 5.86 
871,291.21 
2 600,553.34 
1,971,219.83 
J. E. -PULSFORD, 

N. ¥. OF FICE, 
45 William St. 


Assets in United States. 
Total ee 
Re-insurance.. 
Surpitus. ... 
Income in U.S. during 1878.. 
Expenditures, including 

a eer: 


RESIDENT MANAGER, 





To Preserve your Teeth 


oxny Delluc’s 
ho Preparations 


Biscotine, 
sptlve. i (Infant’s Food ) 
aes © s P. Hair Tonic 
httihhe — Toilet Waiters, 
ui) 5¥ are 
OTH-WPA Sachets D'Tris, 
SALUTE = clixir of Calisaya, 


NEW -YORK., Glycerine Lotion, 


Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVERYWHER E Syrup, &o., £0. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘School and Church Furniture, 
=< Sunday - School 
th Wide & Lecture Room 


Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $L.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 
JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


llustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 







“ISN NI Snolov 














A SPECIALTY. 
Please examine the roliowing prices, which you 
will fina about Fifty Per Cent. Less tnon the 


Engraving Piate : and ‘0 Cards 


<2 in -cript, worth $4.00........ $1.50 
Address exgraved on old cr 

i denna ciachhvnnesson 50 
Printing 0 Cards when the 

plate is furnished............ A) 

Engraving Monogram ....... 1.50 


Weddingand Party Orders at low 
rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
engraved. Lliuminsting, Stamping 
aod Printing. Great Bargains in 
English and French Stationery. 


For samples 
Vince 3 and catalogue, 
MMA , Send three 


by cent stamps. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
bee up cord itself. 

” shows position of 
Yi, votes: reeled u No 
/j, breaking of ane: 
very handy. Thou. 
\ sands of them are in 
use. By mail, 25 cts, 
ae —_ supplied. 





‘ 


HUM 
MceDOUs Gan Mites, 

















THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON, N. Y' 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
laid out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Qonsu'ting Physician— THEODORE L. MASON, M.D., President “ the “ Collegiate De- 
periment of the Long Isiand College H.spital.” A/tende int Physictan—L, D. MASON, M.D., assisted 

by a staff of re-ident physicians. secretary and Superintendent—Kev. J. WIL he ert r 

The buirdings are constructed for this special purp se, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment «ft Dips »mania and the Opium Habit than th: se of any simtiar institution tn 
existence They are sivuated on one of the mst attractive points op the bay of New Vork, and stand 
on @ high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, communding u full view of the whole Kastern 
Sn re of Staten Isiand,also the broad expanse of the Upper an? Lower Buy. d wted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ano inclosed on tne hor zon by the blue Outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atluutic Ocean to the south. 

here are sepurate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, eitens and bath rooms, 
a lecture rom tor relig). us services, readings, concerts, etc. Ail the 
Otber newspapers and periodicals are reguiarly taken. 

he Monagement is systematic, thor ugh, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medical or other active officers since the inauguration of tbe Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification ef patients crwinated with and is peculiar t) this institution. Being determined 
and regulated uponastrictly commercia! basis, it is made to depend up nthe character of the lodging, 
board, and other accomm dations whicn the patients or their friends are willing t» pay for 

By this equitabie arrangement we are enabled to offer bourd, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $39 per week, Those paying $'4 and upwards, according to size aod situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table» in private dining room— 
the sce mmvodations in the select rooms and the table peing In every respect equal to those of a first- 
clase h tei. Kooms ip sult may be had up: /n terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every twu hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treaument in the Home has veen only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

Tre Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each bosrder 
p»tientto avail himself Of al! the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room, 
park and ball wrounds, readinvs lectures. concerts, musica! exercises, etc., cou pled with the suciety of 
intelligent and agreeabie fellow 'nmates, can impart. 

‘he Discrp/ine— i he established coe « Of dis scipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the /aw 
of propriety,” as universally understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
family and social reiationshipe. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the iimits of the grounds of toe institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admissiva apply wo the Rev. J. WiLLETS, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at the institution. Furt Hamuiton (L. L.), New York, 


There is also 
New York morning and several 

















$9 Rifle Air Pistol for $2. 


Unequalled for Parlor Amusement. 


Fires accurately as far as any pistol, makes no noise, cannot explode, 
san be loaded in quarter of a minute, will last for years with ordinary 
usage, no expense for ammunition. 
targets, &c., with each pistol. 
with a skeleton shoulder rest. 
Will be sent for $2 apiece if money is sent with order, 
C.0.D. subject to examination. 

I have only 78 of these pistols left, and offer them at this low price so 
as to avoid carrying them over to next season, Order at once. 

Address— 


A full supply of darts, slugs, paper 
Can also be used as a Gun, being supplied 


or $2.50 


ALFRED MORRELL, 
380 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


" | AGENTS". READ THIS! 


pe 
1880 month and expenrer, or allow 4 large come 

“| mission, to sell our pew and ——— in vea- 
tions. We mean what _we say ple free 
Aadress SHERMAN & C ri ‘Marshet Mich. 


See notice in Publisher's Department. 


UMBRELLAS 


1830 D. 0. CALKINS, Mfr., 
42 Maiden Sen, N. 
FIRST-CLASS EUROPEAN STY LE o- 
Every variety, Best, Medium, and Low Priced. 














Gold Head WALKING CANES, Fancy, &c st NTS WANTED !n every City and County 
Shine Cattten**| ASEH AARP ERE a ay 
Times.” ow ready; by subser'ptiun only. 


| ieenieite want it. L:berai terms and fut! par- 
tivulare by 
| 


CHARLES DREW, Publisher. 
9 Murray St.. New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Vy ANTED—An educated gertieman successful 
in soliciting advertising. Steady employ- 
ment and iret class pay to the right party. 
JNU. K. ASHER & CO... 50 Union 8a., 
“ ‘or. 4to Av. and lith 8t., New Yi rk. 














AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 


GHEAPEST BIBLES ees eae 
—— & McMAKIn, 


imines, 0. CASH PREMIUMS 





BIG PAY Bapuinte™Feurmat ue TRY IT 
Best Fon, ce ip. r £ go ished. 
to 





Send for outfit 
FITCH, Phe hester, N. 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentatc~ 
7 Se 18 Pores, Tilus ° - 
WANTED”. @e m : en smulgte and’ esopeehen 
oN" anes 


New - Combination” Cc ane-Seat for 
reseating. (apnvas back on new ge on 
earth, Agent’s Samp asy naive 


ommentary on the entire Scriptu: 
=r one vol.) ever published, Pri oe B7Ne 
° 





4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 





eFREK 
on. HALB& KILBURN. Pisiwa a Pa, | DRADLEY, Ganmerson & Co., 66 N. ath 8t., Phil’a.. Pa. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XXL, No. 5._ 





—_— 





Insurance Hotes. 


—A bill has been introduced at Albany 
by Mr. Baker in relation to the reports and 
examinations of fire and inland navigation 
insurance companies, which provides that 
hereafter, when an investigation is made by 
authority of the Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department into the affairs of any 
fire or fire and inland navigation insurance 
company doing business in the State, or 
whenever such company renders a statement 
to the Insurance Department, there shall 
not be allowed, as assets, any investments 
that are not held as prescribed by the law 
at the date of such investigation or render- 
ing of such statement, provided, however, 
that unpaid premiums, not more than three 
months due, shall be admitted as available 
resources. In estimating the liabilities, 
when such investigation is being mace or 
statement rendered as above, there shall be 
charged, in addition to the capital stock 
and all outstanding claims, a sum equal to 
the total unearned premiums on the policies 
in force, calculated on the gross premiums 
charged to the policy-bolder for each respect- 
ive risk from the date of the insurance of the 
policy. It shall be the duty of the Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department to in- 
sert in the blanks now required to be fur- 
nished to the companies for making their 
statements, such interrogations as will best 
elicit and exhibit the information called for 
in the preceding section. Any person, com- 
pany, association or corporation transacting 
the business of fire insurance, etc., in this 
State, shall cancel any policy of insurance 
hereafter issued, at any time by request of 
the party insured, or his assignee, and shall 
return tosaid party the amount of premium 
for the expired time of the full term for 
which said policy has been issued, anything 
in the policy to the contrary notwithsta: d- 
ing. It shall be theduty of the receiver of 
any fire insurance company, etc., in this 
State appointed, on the receipt by him of 
any policy in force, hereafcer issued by said 
company, and at the request of the policy- 
holuer (in writing), to cancel the policy of 
sucn person and to issue in lieu thereof a 
certificate of indebtedness as such receiver 
to said policy holder forthe amount of the 
premium paid less the customary short rate 
premium for the expred time of the full 
term for which the policies had been issued ; 
and upon the receipt of said certificate of 
indebtedness by the policy-holder the policy 
shall become nn) and void, anything in the 
policy to the contrary notwithstanding. It 
will be the duty of the receiver to report in 
the liabilities of the company, in his state- 
ment to the Insurance Department, the total 
amount of the outstanding certificates of 
indebtedness as aforesaid not cancelled at 
the date of making such statement. Any 
company or receiver violating the provisions 
of this act shall be subject toa fine of $500 
for each and every violation, to be sued for 
and recovered in the name of the peopie of 
the State. Any company, etc., of another 
State or country refusing to comply with 
the requirements of this act shall have their 
certificate of authurity revoked by the 
superintendent of the Insurance D part- 
ment, upon the request (in writing) of the 
Attorney-General. 

—The Tariff Association of members of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
has about completed its organization. On 
Thursday the Committee’s report, which 
has been amended carefully, section by sec- 
tion, by the Association, was adopted by a 
vote of 39 to 1. Two sections, however, 
were referred to the Committee for further 
consideration, but it is said to be improba- 
ble that any change will be made in these 
new regulations. The rates are fixed as 
follows: Brick and stone dwellings, 18; 
furniture in them, 25; dwellings occupied in 
part as stores, 25 and 30; furniture in them, 
40 and 45; merchandise, 50 and 60. Term 
policies on dwellings may be written for 
three years for two and cne-half annual 
premiums, and for five years for four an- 
nual premiums. No rebate or allowance 
shall be made, directly or indirectly, and 
the brokerage shall be limited to 744 per 
cent. Forfeitures for the infraction of the 
rules respecting rates, rebates and broker- 
age are fixed as follows: For writing below 
the adopted rates, a sum equal to the pre- 
mium chargeable by the tariff upon the 
amount insured; for making rebate or for 
paying a larger brokerage than that allowed 
by the rules, the sum of $100. These infrac- 
tions shall be regurded as errors, and no 
plea that the error was accidental shall be 
admitted. Companies becoming members 





of the Association are required to make de- 
posits with the Treasurer according to their 
annual business in New York. These depos- 
its range from $250 to $500, and must be 
kept good by the companies.—{Bulletin. 

—The annual statement of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York gives 
evidence that it has not suffered from the 
long depression and has profited by the re- 
turning prosperity of the country. Its 
assets have reached the great sum of $83,- 
462,994.81. The surplus and contingent 
guarantee fund amounts to $4,529,373,17; if 
the New York standard of foura half per 
cent. interest be used the surplus amounts to 
$11,141,041,04. The rates for life insurance 
were reduced in this company last year, 
with the effect of increasing its business and 
its revenue. The name of this company 
has long been synonymous in the minds of 
a multitude of insurers with absolute secur- 
ity, and when the immense volume of its 
business and the integrity and success with 
which it has been conducted are taken into 
account the general confidence seems to 
have a very substantial basis. 


—A new thing in fire apparatus is the elec- 
tric hose. A wire runs along in the cotton 
or rubber part of the hose, continuing the 
connection as each section is attached, and 
over this passes electricity generated by one 
of the engine’s fiy-wheels. Connected with 
the nozzle is a little contrivance by which 
the engineer can be told, although squares 
distant from the man who is playing water 
on a fire, to ‘‘turn her on,” ‘‘ cut her off,” 
‘*stop”’ or “go abead,’’ or anything else 
that can be agreed upon by a signal which 
is struck on a gong on the engine. 


—The first number of ‘‘ The Weekly Un- 
derwriter”’ was issued on Jan. 24th. It is 
edited by H. R. Hayden, of the Hartford 
‘‘Insurance Journal,” and A. D. Brigham, 
of the New York “ Underwriter; both of 
whom are well-known insurance writers. 


—The Hartford ‘‘ Courant,” referring to 
the annual statement of the 4tna Life In- 
surance Company, says: ‘lt shows the 
continued prosperity of that exceptionally 
well managed and strong institution. No 
life company in the country, as to the solid 
character of its assets and investments, can 
make amore convincing statement. It is to 
be particularly observed in this fresh an- 
nouncement of the condition of the company 
that during the past year the assets have 
been increased $513 391.17, while the surplus 
above all liabilities has added the sum of 
$230,838 09. The receipts for interest alone 








have been $1,856,710.46, and this amount has 
| paid all death losses and the running ex- 
| penses, and left a balance over of $64,129.07. 
| A few words in this general way cover the 

case for the Aitna as well as columns of 
commendations. It is a model company in 
its financial standing.” 








Financial, 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Jan. 26, to Saturday, 
Jan. 31. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Jan, 28. 


Jan. 26. 


Jan. 31. 





. 104% % 
48, 197.¢ ...... os co WAY cecrcee 4% 
és, currency, 189%.... 122 ...... 123% 


Bids for State Bonds.— 


Ala., class A,2to5. 60) N. Y. 68,¢. 1, °92.... 116 
Alu.,Class B, 58..... 8 | N.Y. 68,2. 1.. 98 ... 116 
C UG... 27 


Aia., Class C,2tod. 65%) N, 
Ark. 6s. fd......... 15 | N.C. 60, A. ( 
Ark. 7s. L. R.AFtS. 8 | N 
Ark. 78.M.4&L.R... 9 | N.C. 
Ark. 78. LRPB&NU. 8 | NO. 
Ark.78. Ark. C.R.. 5 | N.C. 
Conn. fis .84-"84...... 45 | NO 
oe N.C 
} N.C. 
N.C 
| N.C 
N.C 
| N.C 
| Obt 
4s) Ohi 
| Rt 
| Cy 
Tenn. 68. 0. 





Mo. 6s. aue’s3” 106% | Va. <i 
Mo. 68, due '8¥ or "90 104%) Va. 6s, n. 66......... 23 
Mo. a. u..due 92... 106 | Va. te, n. "87......... 23 

cn 75 








a. iT meee 
N'Y. 6s, @. 1, '84....+ 106 B. of Sot. Sate, * 0 
. i Re be Btecees } 0 + OM...+... . 

N. Y.68,g. 1. 91.... 1.6 | 7 

Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. S days. 
London prime bankers, 4.924@4.82% 4.82%@4.88 











FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at .cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnish information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 


We are prepared to give information in 
regard to first class Railway Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission,at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U. S. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

(ay"We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers. Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or seil Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of **Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 








VM: B: HATCH: & Co 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and suld on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B, HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wali Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Lendon. 


THE UNITED STATES LUPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1N THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASSETS........ ..+++4,983.226 81 
SURPLUS............ 872,484 06 


JAMES BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERM™*. 
After the prominms for three or m re years 
have been peld, upen receiving the required n. tice 
from the assured, the Comoany will continue the 
aay A hy yo 4 cree. for its 
. for sucha r as the EN! 
RE-ERVE will carry it. - — 
Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing th- continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full f rce of tbe Policy will be paia 
—no deduction betr g made for forvorne ur unpaid 
premi ms, excepting in the event of the death vc- 
sarens wi hin three years afver the original de- 
u 














The new frm of End -wnent Policy provides: 
Thatifthe ENTIRE R®SKRVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry he 
full amount of insurance tu the ena of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shall be used us as ngie 
premium to purchase a p.re endowment, payable 
at the end of the term, thus guarantee ng t the 

yhiey holder in every eveat the full value of his 

serve. 

NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required 
only a notice from the pulicy-holder, on bianks 
fur ished by the Comvany. 

AFTER THREE VRARR, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
ani CONDISIONS inv regard t» travel residence, 
ocup: tion and cause of ce.th are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
3 a tee FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 81st December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
81st December, 1879............ $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 


off ist January, 1879 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 





No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3lst December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 

Losses paid during the - 
same period..........- $1,524,331 04 

Returns of Pre- -—— 
miums and 
Expenses... .$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 











DG ch antes “ou ne. 5 ct 2. +. $8,875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
TED oa Seas se figs 5 ..-+-« 1,807,900 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at....... ... 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank . er seal wcsccce ERED BO 
Total Amount of Assets..... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer.ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third ot Febru- 
ary uext, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. iH. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


——() 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EDXUND W. CoRLiks, 
Joun ELuiorrt, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. Mriytury, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Geores W. Lane, 
Rosert L. Stuart, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WituaM H. Foac, 
Peter V. Kina, 

Tos, B. CoppiIneTon, 
Horace K,. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WituiaM H. WEBB, Henry Couiins, 
CHARLES P, BurDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 
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Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
Office, - - 


J. D. Jones, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
LEWIs CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. Russet, 
James Low, 

DAvip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. Morgan, 
Wm. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNF, 
BenJAMIN H. FIELD, 
Jostan O. Low, 
WituuaM E. Dopeer, 
Royal PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C. A. Hann, 
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Fifty-Third Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the 
First day of 


JANUARY, 1880. 


CASH CAPITAL, - « 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 
Net Surplus, soig” < 


$3,000,000 00 
1,841.438 00 
248,764 81 
1,320,785 30 


$6,410,988 11 





CASH ASSETS, - 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: { New York, (00 Broadway. 





j Brooklya, cor. Court and Mon- 
Baldi tague Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 
way, 
Cash Aseets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... $3.23:27. 7 
pw ay Seeeee. Ceriaenes, sie 3 Is 43$:36 
pital (paid up in casb)... ° le (] 
Unearned rve Fund :060,384 31 
Net Surplus..........0+. 


craven. I, HOPE, President. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 
OF PARIS, E. 


Ss, FRANC 
UNITED sTAT#&S BRANCH, July Woe, 1678, 
De 





























Weeeh AGO ons vice see. cscsvencs sekiiencobeds $575,412 00 
Liabilities .. : ereees oo- 200,302 09 
Ee el Pet . - $325,059 91 


U. & TKUSTERS IN NEW YORK: LOUIS DE 
COMEAU, Ksq.,of Messrs De Khem & Co., CHAS. 
KENAULD, Koq., of Messrs. Renauld. Franco's & Co. 
CBAS. COUDERT, Jr., Keq.,of Messrs, (oudert Bros. 
JULIEN LECESNE, T. J. TEMPLE, 

Resident recr’ anager Middle States. 
No. 93 Pine sirect. 
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NASALSBRONGHIAL 


CATARRH: 





Catarrhb, in ordinary circumstances, whether brought on by climatic or acci- 
dental causes, is not by any means difficult to cure in healthy persons, provided 
roper treatment is commenced before the disease has obtained a firm hold. But 
in cases where the patient has, either from hereditary predisposition or direct 
irregularity, a tainted diathesis, Catarrh appears 1n its worst form and assumes a 
phase of the most dang¢ rous character, requiring the most careful and scientific 
management. In these cases the disease is not confined to the linings of the inter- 
ior of the Nose, but extends to the Ethmoid bones, which, forming the Nose, are 
like filugree in their delicate construction, and as thin as an egg-shell. The de- 
composition of these bones, and covsequent falling in of the Nose, is one of the 
most painful and hideous pictures that humanity cau show as the result of neglect- 
ing this repulsive disease. The membranous lining of the Nose lies close to the 
Ethmoid bones witb all their network of nerves and blood-vessels, and when in- 
flamed such is the vitality that the circulation of biood is increased to three times 
its normal condition, tbe inflammatiou extending to the Ethmoid bones, ulcers 
are formed that posers through the entire cartilages, the bone becoming 


necrosed, the acrid discnarges assume a frightful fetid character, and, in scrofu- 
lous cases, almost unbearable, the patient often, from injury of his own sense of 
smell, being unable to comprehend the terrible extent of this effluvium in its 
inflammation, albuminous deposits become mixed with the discharge, resulting in 
destruction and absorption of the Nasal Bones. 

BRONCHITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE BRONCHIAL TUBES, 
with Catarrh that it may be truly 
described as a branch of that disease, 
only wodified and changed by the 

affected, Catarrh being confined to the interior of the Nose, while Bronchitis af- 
fects the small pipes entering into the lungs, known as the Bronchial Tubes. 
Where this disease obtains its worst charac er, tumors grow up like mushrooms, 
throat, extending through the Eustachian Tube to the ear, which becomes affect- 
ed. The absorption of the tuberculous matter is very daugerous and frequently 
results in Pulmonary Consumption and Death. 

Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal 
to mankind than all the fevers and other ailments we know of? or the millions 
of people that labor under it? Many often are unconscious of its ravages until 
ineffective efforts to cough and expectorate the offensive matter. Can anything 
be more disgusting to the on-looker than this spectacle! Yet nove are so frequent. 
You will find it in every street-car, inevery public conveyance. This is only the 
delicate organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose; nothing but 
the most decided measures will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady. 
There must be no neglect. 





loainsomeuess to others. Toe membrane then becomes thickened by continuous 
- This disease is 80 closely connected 
pature and organization of the parts 
creating inflammatory adhesions and discharge of offensive matter from_the 
r r ih hy 

TO THE READER. 
the dischsrge from the throat and nose bring it painfully home to them, in the 
beginning of the disease. It requires instant scientific treatment. From the 


CATARRH «a AMERICANS 


There are few among Americans who do not know b 
symptoms of this disease, and upon many it has fasten 





experience some of the 
itself with a tenacity 
which defies the skill of the ordinary physician. The * hawking” and spitting 
for which Americans are sometimes ridiculed by foreigners are due to this dis- 
ease, produced by the pecuharly changeable nature of our climate on account of 
wh:ch colds are contracted, and settle in the head and pass thence to the throat 
and lungs. 


ADVICE THAT SHOULD BE HEEDED. 
DO NOT USE NOSTRUMS. 


Rev Wm. ANDERSON, Fordham. New York, writing to a friend in Andover, 
Mass., says of Childs’ Catarrh Treatment: 

I would advise you to write to Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio. His remedy 
you can rely on; and, if you can be relieved by medication, Lis remedy will afford 
you certaiu relief. It is the only reliable treatment for catarrh I have known. 
Do rot use those nostrums advertised unless your physician can recom inend them. 
They seriously injure the healthy parts. Rev. T. P. Childs’ remedy is indorsed 
by three physicians in his town. Yours truly, WM. ANDERSON. 





THE ENTIRE FAMILY OF A MISSIONARY CURED. 
Childs’ Treatment all it Proufesses to be. 


Rev. Thomas Allen, now residing in Dayton, Ohio, after twelve years’ service 
in India, accepted the position of District Secretary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union for Ohio and West Virginia. The entire family contracted catarrh 
in its worst form while iv india. Their wonderful cure Mr. Allen relates himself. 
Mr. Allen has a wide reputation, and the cure of such prominent men is worthy 
the attention of all the afflicted. 

Rev THomas ALLEN, District Secretary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, sends us the following: . 

Dr. Co1tps—Deur Brother: This is to certify that I have used your Cutarrh 
Specific and Cold Air inhaling Balm in my family with the most beneficia! 
results. Myson, now in Madison University, New York, was so badly afflicted 
with Catarrh I feared for a time that he was incurable, and when I applied to 

ou for medicine my hope was faint. It acted speedily and efficiently, and I 
»elieve saved him from an early grave. He is now perfectly cured. My wife, 
who had become very much reduced by a residence in Farther India as a mission- 
ary, has derived great ben: fit from your Inhating Balm. I can most heartily 
commend these medicines to the afflicted, believing they are all they profess to be. 

Truly your brother, THOMAS ALLAN. 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon the following testimonial. Dr. Fairfield 
is well known all over the United States as a man of high standing, learning and 
great eloquence in the pulpit. He is at present the Chancellor of the Universit; 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Prior to the use of Childs’ Catarrh Specific be h 
entirely lost the use of bis voice, and was comprlled to suspend bis daily lectures. 
The fact that Childs’ Catarrh Specific restored so prominent a man to usefulness 
and health should convince the most skeptical that their cases are not hopeless. 


CAN LECTURE DAILY. 
CHILDS’ CATARRH TREATMENT THRE TRUE THEORY. 


Rev. T. P. Cortps—Dear Sir: I think you have the true theory and practice 
for cure of Nasal Catarrh, and also for the treatwent of the respiratory organs. 
My throat is now so well restored that I lecture daily without any difficulty, 
and find no difficulty whatever in preaghing. You are at full liberty to use my 
name for the benefit of others. 
Yours very truly, KE, B, Farre1uip, D.D., LL.D. 











A LEADING OHIO JUDCE CURED. 
A THOUSAND THANKS FOR CHILDS’ TREATMENT. 
Juper J. Cottert, of Lima, O., writes: “ You will remember how terribiy 
Catarrh had taken hold upon me. NowlI am cured; bead free; air-passages aj] 


open, and breathing ratural, I express to you again what I said in a recent let- 
ter, ‘A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy and so very cheap.’” 
































Childs Catarrh Treatment 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS. 


In twelve years? practice 45,000 Catarrh Sufferers have applied for relief, and 
thousands of testimonials have been received trom all parts of the country. 


My Experience with Catarrh. 


Eighteen years of terrible headache, 
disgusting nasal discharges, dryness of 
the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, 
soreness of the lungs, raising bloods 
mucus, and even night sweats, incapa- j 
citatipg me for my professional duties, ; 
and bringing me to the verge of the 
grave—ALL were caused by. and the 
results of NASAL CaTARRH. After 
spending hundreds of dolla.s and ob- 
taining no relief, | compounded my 
CATARRH SPECIFIC AND COLD AIR IN- 
HALING BALM and wrought upon my- 
self a wonderful cure. Now I can 
- breathe freely in any atmosphere. At 
the calls of numerous friends I have 
given my cure to the public, and have 
now thousands of patients in all parts 
of the country, and there are thousands 
of bappy men and women whose suf- 
ferines | have relieved. My cure is 
certain, thorough and perfect, and is 
XW SN ~s indorsed by EVERY PHYSICIAN who has 
examined it. If Lean relieve my teilow-beipgs as 1 bave been relieved of this 
loathsome disease, which makes the possessor at once disgusting to himself and 
others, I shail be satisfied, and feel that I have done my little toward removing 
the ills of mankind. T. P. CHILDs, 


A LADY IN MASSACHUSETTS CURED. 


Rev. T. P. Co1Lps— Dear Sir: I have suffered from a severe cough most of the 
time for the past four years. Physicians bave told me it was caused by chronic 
inflammation of the bronchial tubes. I procured some of your Cold Air Inhaling 
Balm, witb other medicines, about the middle of last January, and have used it 
since with most satisfactory results. I have not been so nearly free from a cough 
during the past four years as Iam at this present time, and the result is wholly 
due tothe use of your balm, which I heartily recommend to that large class of 
invalids who have consumptive tendencies. R 

Very respectfully yours, Mrs. J. H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass, t 
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apase ae Serene 


HORRIBLE SUFFERING OF A RESIDENT OF TEXAS. 


One of the most termble cases of Catarrh we have had inv our practice was that 
of W.S. Sandel, of Willis, Montgomery County, Texas. He says: 

In 1873 [ was attacked with Catarrh, slight at first, but it gradually grew worse 
and worse. In the spring of 1877 the disease assumed a new form; my mouth and 
throat were attacked, ulcers were formed, and soon the ulva was all eaten away, 
and large sores through the posterior nares. My condition was now not only de- 
plorable, but sppareptly hopeless. Large quantities of very offensive mutter 
were discharged from the nestrils and throat; and for days together I could take 
no food but spoon victuals. I knew of po remedy, and the doctors could give me 
no relief or advice. My sufferings were intense, and distraction of mind was 
added to my physical sufferings. 

After three months use of our treatment he reported a radical change for the 
better, and again in a recent letter be says: ‘*l AM ENTIRELY CURED; all the hor- 
rible disease entirely removed.” 


A LADY IN DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


More than a year ago I used your Catarrh remedies with almost untold benefit 
tu myself. I prize your remedies more than I cau tell you, and can with ali my 
heart indorse your treatment. I would not for worlds go back to the discom- 
fort and misery and dismal prospects for the future with which I was surrounded 
before I tried your treatment. ; 

Respectfully yours, Mrs. E. P. Hooker, Defiance, Ohio. 


Pastor in New Jersey Does Not Regret the Cost. 

I do not regret the money it cost in using your medicine. 
recommend your treatment. 

Yours, E. J. Lipprxcott, Clarksboro, Gloucester County, N. J. 


I can heartily 


Pastor of Methodist Church Cured. 


Your treatment cured me; your inhalers are excellent. 
ical cure I have ever found. 
E. 8S. MArTIN, Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon, Pa. 


WOMEN THE MOST CRATEFUL. 


I have several thousand letters from grateful women all over the country. 
Their sedentary habits and ciose cor fiaement io our heated houses make them 
very susceptible to this disease. Foul breath in a woman is dreadtul, and it almost 
always arises from Catuarrh or its baneful attendants. But pure, sweet breath can 
be obtained by the cure of the Catarrh that causes it. 


MINISTERS, LAWYERS, TEACHERS, 


Who are constantly using their voice, should be watchful of the first approaches 
of Catarrh. After the dreadful suffering through which | passed, I can not too 
strongly urge upon wy brotber speakers the necessity of care If Catarrh has ob- 
tained a hold, send at ouce and obtain my CATARRH SPECIFIC, and commeuce the 
treatinent at once. You may save yourself years of agony. 


This is the only rad- 





HOMETREATMENT 


Unlike a patent medicine, or the many so-called Catarrh cures advertised 
CHILD's CATARRH TREATMENT must be adapted to the wants and constitutional 





needs of each individual patient. A knowledve of thisis of the first importance, 
and of this we make asprcial study. We use in our treatment the best instru- 
ments, nicely adapted to the skillful treatment of this disease, and yet so simple 
that the patient can use them with perfect safety aod without pain. 

Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, or for the diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, can 
be taken at home, with perfect ease and safety, by the patient. No expense need 
be entailed beyond the cost of the medicine. 

J. H. Green, M.D., a physician of twenty years’ general and special practice is 
now associated in the business, and will pay specie! attention to all diseases of the 
Upper Air Passages and to Affections of the Ears, and will prescribe where consti- 
tutional treatment is necessary. 

Send a three cent stamp and obtain the facts and expense of this treatment. 
Say you saw this in the Christian Union. Address 


T. P. CHILDS & CO., Proprietors, 
TROY, OHIO. 
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STATEMENT 


oF ‘ é One Hundred Years Old. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 1780. 1880. 


F. S. WINSTON, President, La, ) = WALTER BAKER & CO.., 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1879, — Dorchester, Mass. 





“Annuity Account. «| Ns Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


J iN Ts. No. Ann. Pay’ts. \ 
‘-rnities in force, Jan. 1, 1879.. oe sgn Paes | Annuities in force, Jan. 1, 1880 . o $18,508 aig PREPARATIONS 





















Premium Annuities Raeae 5,981 63 Premium Annuities gs 5,289 31 t \ 
Annuities Issued............... 0 2 701 00 Annuities Terminated . ed I Nm Haye been the Standard for Purity and Excellence for 100 years. 
: $27,231 72 55 | $27,231 72 i ee 
‘A Thirteen Medals (First-Class) received at Paris, Vienna, 
Insurance Account. ) | een Philadelphia, ete., etc, 
No. AMouNT. No. AMOUNT. SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1879. .91,828 $290,774,315 Polic +. in force, Jan. 1, wisi, Y » 3 | $298,760,867 Se ; : 4 
is ssumec > ) 554 isks Te re ee s615 >, oc . . a 
porn Aenea whe a hein 38139455 : a eae : = _ ~ — LA BELLE CHocoLaAtTi«rE. "©"4 for Descriptive Circular and Book of Choice Receipts. 
104,038 $329,168,869 . a ___ 104,038 | $329,168,869 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
- — - a) a “~ - 
fo Balance:from last account.........$84,174.076 42 By paid Death and Endowments C laims ‘| H E | \ KW Y () R kK | RI B [ N E 
* Premiums received "oe... 32,687,882 72 (matured and discounted).... $7,007,195 25 4 e 
* Interest and Rents.,..............  4)942)212 70 “ “ Annuities... o80 7 
° “ “Dividends © ere 27.479 00 mn 
RO *« “  Surrendered Policies and Addi- 
~— «| IS... «piiaiinkennenetide.« 3,555,900 45 = . P P - 
ail ou ca (payment of cur- ~~ " HE TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be “‘ THE 
4 rent and extinguishment of LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPFR.” It is now spencing more labor and money than 
Serre a ere 668,942 74 | ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It secured and means to retain 1t by becom- 
=“ Contingent Guarantee Ac- _ _ | ng the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time. by 
~~ « qin asbdenee 2,908 08 | keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion. hearing all sides, 
ei nn, a pinnae tee woe 2° | appealing always t» the best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
I }] es eal te New Account.......... mE yo ¢3 | the tastes of the vile or the prej..dices of the ignorant. 
i Go's 51,8 9 8 ° 7 
a ke RE _____ $101,841 | Premiums for 1879-~’80.—Extraordinary Offers, 
Dr. Balance Sheet. cr. ‘ , ‘ ‘ asi 
=p Oe) uA € seasonal ee eee ee r THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with ite friends who have used their time 
) Reserve at four per cent ......... $83,210,134 00 "By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on_ and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpa-s- 
* Claims by death not yet due ; 619,895 00 Real Estate... ... + ¥s08 15,134 77 | ing in liberality any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in cailing 
** Premiums paid in advance........ 103,592 64 * United States and other Bonds.. 18,917,618 12 | attention to the followi 1g: 
“ Surplus and Contingent Guz aran- ** Loans on U.S. Bonds.............. 2,100,000 09 


sare -.  4,529,373.27 | Real Estate. 7,811,805 18 THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


* Cas 2 Tr 1Da- 
— by Beaks and ust Com men 23 | Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPZDIA, a Dictionary of Universal 
‘* Interest accrued... .. o7 | Knowledge for the Peopie, complete and Unabridged, with large.additions upon topics of 
| “ Premiums deferred, quarterly and | special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
- semi-annual .. ily & 7 | exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
"ies. wer Driicipa a _ | six containing several thousand topics not found in the original work, besides additional 
| Balances due by Agents........... “148 o> | treatmentof many there presented. This portion is designed to meet the special wants 
ee a ae —__—____ | of American readers, supplying the natural deficiencies of the English work. 
$63. 462,904 81 $88,462,994 8: The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
as ton’s Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 
Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is Eleven | the entire twenty volumes are completed which will be about August or September, 1880. 


mil oa can sendred 3 and forty-one oy 7" forty-one dollars and four cents We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 
a a the pe ne fing ae 7 1e 2 - ance Shes, .. dividend larger on policies paying the old rates For $12.—THE LIPRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 
t y ous r, also on otr RY y Fi a c s ll b o— 4 
See dieatarteersa sign in htc pc proportion, will be awarded to such as shall be in in cloth, and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one eubsecriber. 
| For $18.— ep LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
> . MI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 vars. 
The rates for life insurance in this Company were reduced in 1879. For mone a eee EpOwsESSS, 20 vols. as above, and ten 
New York, January 22, 1880. . For $27.— THE LIBRARY pL UN As L *KNOWLE LEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty 
— — +--+ es of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one 
| For 826.— THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNO OWLEDGE, 20 vols, as above, and THE 
. BOARD OF TRUSTEES. DAILY TRIBUNE 2 years, 

















THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscriber's expense for freight, or deliver in 
New York City free. Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Iliustrated Dictionary, bound in 


eee =e ee i RALSE The books wi in al. cases be sent by mail, express or otherwise as the subscriber may 
essence sort ‘, anne Boas THE, | pea arp A. McCurpy, | Oniver Harriman, | direct, at his expense, but with no charge for pac ke ng. Wesbhall begin ogee them in the 
Wintiam Betts, LL.D. Sacen & = Hee C. Hotpen, | Tuomas Dickson, | order in whico subscriptions bavye been received on tbe Ist of January, 1880, when certainly 
ee | ee ae eRMANN C. von Post, | Henry W. Smitn, five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall send thenceforward as subscribers 
Saat EL M. Cons BLL, Man = nota Grorce C. Ricuarpson | Joun H. SHERWOOD, may direct 

amusL M, Corneé Martin Bares, ALEXANDER H, Rice, Georcek H. AnpREws, , 
oe 1us ey | tetas A en ee F. Bascock, Roenar OLyYPHANT, | A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 

VILLIAM SMITH Brown, Seymour’... Husrep, *, RaTCHFORD Stark, Geo. F. Baker, i 
Wu tiam H. Poruam, Ouiver H. Pacmer, Freverick H, Cossirt, | Jos. THoraeson. | Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 
Samugt D, Bascock, Henry EB, Bavigs, | Lewis May, | Benj. B. SHerman, 





| py of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any 
| one remitt 
| $10 roe 4 a slogle five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


> FURNIPURE SPECIALTIES 


z : AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 
“CHAMPION ” 


$15 for a single fve-peare’ subsoription in advance, or five one- wane subscriptions to THE 
WEE KLY. or one year’s subscription to THE DAILY, 

$30 re phn three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY 7 RI BUNE. 

« For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mailto any part of the United 

States. . 


Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 





AUTOMATIC * ci ; DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00; THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
2 Peerless” Portable | SEM1- WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Single Copy, 1 year.... .....60.5 sees $2 60 
Folding Bed. Reservoir Desk Five Copies. 1 year, each............ 250 five Copies, 1 year, each......... ose ; 50 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each.. wee BOO Ten Copies, 1 year, each..... ..... 100 
careers WASHSTAND And 1 free copy for every 10 ‘subscribers. | And 1 free copy for every 10 subscribers. 
Seariy 3,000 tau Best. Simplest and best. Made Whep the fact is considered that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, both in the quantity and the 


alsoino-enform Instan-| Quality of its reading matter, is the equa! of any ard the superior of most of the $3 and $4 
taneous fl w. {#7Acts ‘ike | literary and religious papers, and that Thr SEMI-WEEKLY cootains twice as much reading 
a stati. mary stand. matter every week as THE WEEKLY, this reouction in price is one of the most notable 
eee a “" PR TN te hand journalistic enterprise. 
New ‘“ Unique” “ CABLE SPRING Renittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post Office Order. or in Registered 
ODORLESS 


COMMODE.§ New “ Chariot” Chair, wrOCKER | ‘sr Asus THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMU: selgaeeniage magengie 
Our inside Forcelain Lid dhs . L, AMUSING. ‘oi 
and Air-Tight Water. @It makes a High-Chbair, a Rockiog-Chair, a me Meine, 
men Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 


Joint ure superior to all, H}Push-Charot, and a Draw-Chariot, as above, oe 
2 One HILL’S FOLDING BOOK CASE, made 
Carls. Fri «, Invisible 
Too Proven. Wien, Hal of well-seasoned Black Walnut. Length, 12 feet; 


save both timeand money { wh M ° 
Ranment: cr by sendieg Specialty fol 30) Years! height, 6 feet. When folded, occunies a space of 
Catelogue, which is mail- i Reged 


od freo. Acdress FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS Only 2x3 feet. Will hold 600 volumes. Cost 


USSER & SO 


er aN, Iga ree Oe net Te, onty,|$100. NEVER BEEN USED. 


Goods sent C. O. 2. D-. with 
ation, 


RDs, 
Alec! F S bina’ CRIBS as 
low as $21. 





















NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
Bed inthe World, One motion opens or closes it, 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


706 Broadway, Factories: (48 & 50 N.Gth“t. 
New York. Philadelphia. Puuladelak hh 
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- privilege of ezarnin Samples and prices by mail on application. 
BARLOW'S 9 | TSS FAMILY WASH BLUB JAMES McCUTCHEON, ALFRED MORRELL, 
“The Li St 99 
INDIGO BLUE, | 2s atizneagiit Prop. &45 Broadway, New York. 380 Court St., Brooktyn, N.Y. 





